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Pates. 
FRENCH REVOLUTION, 1792—OFFICIAL 
BADGES. 

During a recent examination of a parcel of coins 
and medals relating to the great Revolution in 
France at the close of the eighteenth century, I 
came across three or four badges, which appear to 
have been worn by subordinate officials. I purpose 
to describe these, in the hope that I may elicit in- 
formation other than I possess respecting such 
interesting memorials. 

No. 1, of brass gilt, is circular in form, and 22 
inches in diameter ; it has a ring for suspension, 
large enough for either chain or ribbon, and pos- 
sesses both an obverse and a reverse, like any 
medal, The details of the obverse are these : 
Within a cable-pattern bordering are the words, 
“Service du Conseil des 500” (In the service of, or 

; 

In attendance on, the Councilof Five Hundred), sur- 
rounding a cap of Liberty, from which emanate 
tays of glory, while below the central device is 
engraved, on an oblong tablet, the name “ Dé- 
mange,” doubtless that of the official who won this 

ge. The reverse presents to view the caduceus 
of Mercury as a centre-piece, round which, within 
acable border, like that on the obverse, runs this 
legend, “Tout homme utile est respectable ” 
(Every useful man is respectable). 





I conceive that the caduceus ornament indicates 
that the original wearer, Citizen Démange, was a 
messenger attached to the Council of Five Hundred, 
and as that assembly was created in the year 1795, 
the date of this badge may be approximated thereto. 

No. 2 is an oval badge, 13 x 14 inches, of brass 
or bell-metal, gilt. This badge has been struck 
from dies, and is like a medalet, with a loop for 
suspension. On the obverse appears a standing 
figure of France (?) holding in one hand the fasces, 
and in the other the pileus and cap of Liberty. 
The figure is placed upon an oblong pedestal, on 
which are delineated the open-hand sceptre and 
scales of Justice, the mirror of Truth, &c., and the 
legend is “République Francaise.” The reverse 
is formed by a wreath of laurel (?) and oak, sur- 
rounding the following inscription, “ Action de la 
Loi, Tribunal de premiére instance,” freely trans- 
lated thus, “Law Department, District Inferior 
Court.” At the foot of the wreath the artist, 
Maurisset, has recorded his name; his work is 
clear, and shows trained skill, though not equal to 
that of Duvivier, his contemporary. It is pre- 
sumable that this badge, like No. 1, was worn by 
a subordinate official of the Court named on the 
reverse. 

No. 3, also an oval badge, of brass or bell-metal, 
gilt, in size 2$x1§ inches, is unlike the former 
examples, in having both sides exactly alike. On 
each field is inscribed “ Respect & la Loi,” sur- 
rounded by an oak-wreath, of fair workmanship. 
No indications of any particular tribunal where 
this badge was used are given. A duplicate speci- 
men differs in being silvered instead of gilt. 

So many years have elapsed since I set foot in a 
French court of justice, that I cannot tax my 
memory with any details of the costume of either 
judges, advocates, or of any of the attendants ; 
though the period, 1851, being that of the Re- 
public which preceded the Second Empire, may 
have given rise to reproductions of old Revolu- 
tionary customs and symbols. Perhaps, among the 
million who read “N. & Q.,” some one may be 
found who has gleaned special information upon 
the subject of French official badges, and may 
be induced to tell us all about them ; whether they 
are still worn, or if not, when their use was aban- 
doned. CRzSCENT. 

Wimbledon. 


A JACOBITE LETTER. 


I have copied the following letter from three 
leaves sent me by your correspondent Mr. J. P. 
Earwaker, F.S.A., Merton Coll., Oxford. Mr. Ear- 
waker writes :— 

“* T obtained them from an old account book of one John 
Cozier, or Cosier, grocer, of Oxford, in which some late 
member of the family, living about 1800-1820, had 
scribbled various memoranda, and filled it with news- 
paper cuttings, &c. I believe the letter thus given has 
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been published somewhere, but where I do not exactly 
now.” 


Harpric Morpuyy. 


“ Coppy of a Letter of one of my Grandfathe: s to his 

son at Colledge. 

“Dr. Son,—I receved yours & am so well satisfied with 
your conduct on the birth day of that old rump rogue 
with an Orange the* I have sent you a draught on your 
Tutor aceording to your desire. As long as my son pre- 
serves his principles sound I shall not be angry at any 
frolicks of youth, provided therefore you never get drunk 
but on Holidays, as the Government is pleased to call 
them, and toasting the damnation of the rump and con- 
fusion unto the day. You may confess yourself freely 
without fear of incurring my displeasure. I approve of 
the company you keep much, but be sure not to herd 
with sons of courtiers for there is no concience or honesty 
in them nor will the nation thrive untill the King enjoys 
his own again, a health wich I fail not to drink every day 
in a bumper and I hope you do the like. I shall never 
think I can remind you enough of this matter for I had 
rather eee you hanged for your true King than enjoy any 
place under this Orange rascal who has undone the nation. 
Our family have allways been in the true old cause and 
we will live and dye by it Boy. Damn the ramp—that 
is my motto. Old England will never thrive nor see any 
good days untill it is thoroly roasted. Your Godfather S* 
John dined with me yesterday, he asked kindly after you. 
We drunk nine bottles of stum and talked over all matters. 
We scarce utterd a word for wich the rascally wigs 
would not have hanged us, but I expect no better from 
fellows who would pull down the church if they had it in 
their power. I hope it will be able to stand in spite of 
all their malice and that I shall drink Church and King 
as long as I live. You know what King I mean,—God 
remove him from the other side of the water where he 
now is. Let every man have his own, I say, and I am 
sure that is the sentiment of an honest man and of one 
who abhors these persecuting rascals who makes men pay 
for their conciences, but do thou my boy rather submit to 
their power than court their favour for wright is might, 
and alltho might may overcome it, it can never be 
abolisht. If kings derive their power from Heaven man 
can have no just pretence to deprive them of it. Orange, 
damn the name, he hath no such wright, we know he was 
made by man and consequently his title can not be 
deduced from Heaven. Your Tutor informed me you have 
been in great apprehension for the Church at Oxford 
and we in the cuntry agree it is in danger, but let her 
enemies do what they can an honest heart will continue 
to drink to her preservation, and while the wigs see the 
unalterable determination of our party they will allways 
be afraid of executing their wicked purposess. As for 
taxes we must expect them whilst the Government is in 
such hands and the true King in banishment. A wig, a 
Justice of peace, at the sessions the other day had the 
Impudence to tell me they were Imposed on by parliment, 
but how can that be a parliment wich wants one part of 
three of its constitution, nay and that the head? Is not the 
head superior to the body and consequently hath not the 
King a better wright to Emgese takes than Lords and 
Commons?! Without a King let wright take place I say 
and then we will pay without grumbling, but to be taxed 
by a rump, a set of wigs and presbeterians, and fellows 
with an Orange in their mouths, I will drink confusion 
to them as long as I can stan. However I hope to see 
better days and that we may change our health and drink 
to our friends openly, for we are assured here by some 
Roman Catholic priests, who are honester fellows than 
the wigs and may be brought over to go to church in 
time, that the french King will do his utmost to restore 











us again to our liberties and properties, for wich reason 
we allways drink his health and confusion to the Tump. 
I hope you will do the same at your club at Oxford, for 
take it from me as I had it from others that all hopes of 
this nation have of being preserved is from that quarter, 
indeed there wants no other reason for our drinking him 
than that the wigs are his enemies, for nothing can ever 
be good for this nation wich these rascals wish well to, 
I am sure no one ever suspected me of wishing well to 
the pope and yet I would drink his health sooner than [ 
would a presbeterian I hope you will never converse 
with any such, but when you cant meet with true Church 
of England Men rather chuse papists, for they are less 
enemies to our church, and that they would destroy it is 
a Lye because the wigs say it, but confusion to them and 
may the King enjoy his own again will allways be the 
toast of Your Father.” 





KENTISH EPITAPHS. 

1. “H. I. 8. Johahes Taylor de Cowling Mt 
Ano Ait. 83, 1675.” And the same in English 
on the other side; except that John Taylor is 
there described as “ Husbandman.” This epitaph 
is cut, the Latin on one side and the English on the 
other, in a sound bright beam of oak, about six 
feet long. The letters are tall, narrow, sharply in- 
cised, and as clean and bold as if they were new, 
The beam has evidently run lengthwise along the 
grave, and has been fitted into sockets in a head- 
post and a foot-post, as the manner is among poorer 
folks even now-a-days, John Taylor’s grave, how- 
ever, has long ago been levelled : for many years 
his memorial-beam did duty as a rafter in one of 
the old cottages that grew up around the Norman 
church of St. Bartholomew, at Rochester. And 
now, again, these old cottages are destroyed ; the 
church of St. Bartholomew stands out clear, and is 
restored ; and John Taylor’s beam is stowed away 
there, in a small western gallery. 

2. “Julia Northampton, 1461.” This is a small 
black-letter brass in the chancel floor of Hartlip 
church. Close to it is— 

3. “ John Osbourne one of y® Queenes Magestery 
Audeytores of the Excheksver decessed the xxi of 
May 1577.” This, also, is a small black-letter 
brass, without figure or coat of arms. The spelling 
is unusually eccentric. 

ie 

“TI coo & Pine & Ne’er Shall be at Rest 

till I come to thee Dearest Sweetest Blest 
REBEKA GREGOR 
DAVGHTER OF IOHN OSBORNE ESQ — 
OF THIS PARISH LYES HERE BVRIED. 

This charming epitaph is boldly cut in a large blue 
flagstone, in the middle aisle of Hartlip church. 
Below it, on the same stone, is the following coat 
of arms, in relief on a sunk oval :—Parti per 
pale ; dexter, achevron ( ) between 3 martlets ( ): 
sinister, 1st and 4th, ermine ; 2nd and 3rd, sable, 
on a cross or, 5 mullets of the first. Two crests: 
the one, a gauntlet displayed ; the other, a deml- 
leopard, collared. 
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5. “To the pious memory of my most deare wife Mary 
in (Daughter of Mr. Edward Osborne of this Parishe 
Copp eh x fer nig + inv 
Gent:). She dyed in child-bed the day of Christ’s Nativity 
in the yeare 1636 and of her age 24. 
Yet in this narrow circle of her life 
She had beene mayd, wife, widdow, & a wife : 
All perfect peeces, but like Patterns showne, 
That her good might be others as her owne. 
Here Frvit of age w' yovth’s sweete Blossoms grew : 
Beavty made virtve fayre, that, virtve trve : 
And baving so with wisdome crownd her Dayes, 
That Time covld not have added to her prayse, 
She’s call’d to Heav’n, with Angelis there to sing 
The joyfull Tidings which this Daye did bring. 
Here ends her Trovble: & here end ovr strife, 
Dyty is paid with Death, and Love with Life. 
Thomas Coppin.” 
Mrs. Coppin (felix opportunitate mortis) lies in 
the chancel of Hartlip church. Her epitaph appears 
in gilt letters on a handsome mural monument. 
The next four epitaphs, all of them from Iwade 
churchyard, reflect the style of the later eighteenth 
century as closely as that of Mary Coppin reflects 
the Jacobean. The first two of them are of 
unusual merit; and it will be seen that they 
all relate to one and the same family, and all 
(though they cover a period of forty-five years) 
seem to come from the same hand. The Craydens, 
I believe, are, or were, farmers in the parish of 
Iwade. 
6. (On William Crayden, aged 5 months, and 
Eleanor Park Crayden, aged 3 years. 1811):— 
S Go then, dear Babes, where bliss sincere is known ; 
Go where to love and to enjoy are one: 
Yet take these tears, Mortality’'s relief, 
And, till I share your joy, forgive my grief : 
The ie tie [illegible]. ..... receive, 
Tis all a Father, all a Friend, can give.” 
7. (On Esther Crayden, aged 4 years. 
“ Beneath, a sleeping Infant lies, 
To Earth whose Beay lent 
More glorious sh:.il hereafter rise, 
But not more innocent : 
When the Archangel’s Trump shall blow 
And Souls to Bodies join, 
Millions shall wish their lives below 
Had been as short as thine.” 
8. (On Hester, wife of William Crayden, aged 78. 
1854) :— 
“ How strangely fond of life poor mortals be ! 
Who, that shail see this Bed, would change with me ? 
Yet, gentle Reader, tell me which is best, 
The toilsome Journey, or the traveller's rest.” 
9. (On William Crayden, aged 91. 
“Time, which had silver’d long my hoary head, 
At length has ranged me with the peaceful dead. 
One hint, gay Youth, from: Dust and Ashes borrow : 
My days were many ; thine may end tomorrow.” 
It is only necessary to add that each of these nine 
epitaphs was copied by me on the spot, except that 
of John Taylor, which I wrote down a few hours 
after seeing it. ArtTuur J. Munpr. 
Inner Temple. 


1816) :— 


1856) :— 





Conductorand Boys 5210 0 
Tenor Violin ......... 2 





ACADEMY OF ANTIENT MUSIC. 
Account of Money paid to the Band and Singers 


employed for the Season 1787-8. 


Qualities. Sums. Names. 
ae. VIRIIR «  cccectses 6 0 O Wm. Thos. Wilcox. 
Counter Tenor ...... 6 6 0 Wm. Wilson. 
a 6 6 0 J.C. Luck. 
EEE . 1212 O John Asbridge. 
a ae 6 6 0 Fk. Js. Messing (*). 
Alto Voice .......... . 6 6 O John Parker. 
Alto Voice ............ 6 6 0 Thos. Walker. 
Tenor Voice ......... 3 0 O W. Clark. 
Double Bass ......... 6 6 0 G. Smart. 
Trumpet and Horn 9 0 O Thos. Attwood. 
Bass Voice ............ 19 5 O J. Sale. 
Ils -ccnanineweniien 6 6 O J. Sale, for my father, 
J. Sale, senr. 
Do. ..........- 6 6 O Jas. Saunders. 
Principal Singers ... 63 0 © Misses Abrams, by Re- 
ceipt. 
Principal 2nd Violin 1212 0 W. Napier, by Do. 
Principal 1st Violin %7 16 © Barthelemon, by Do. 
Hautboy ............. . §10 0 Jo. Heinnitz. 
Do. ........... 6 6 O James Lowe. 
Violoncello ............ 6 6 0 G. Likes. 
Bass Voice ............ 414 6 Wm. Boyce. 
a 215 0 Robt. Didsbury. 





Tenor Voice . 6 6 O G. Aylmer. 
Counter Tenor ...... 410 0 Wm. Shrubsole. 
Rep. Violin............ 6 0 0O Richd. Chapman. 
a 6 0 0 Hezekiah Canteo. 
Tenor Voice .......... 9 0 © J. Paul Hobler. 
Double Bass ......... 1212 0 James Billington. 
Rep. Violin...... ... 4 4 O W. English. 
eee 12 12 0 Thos. Leander, for his 
sons. 
Counter Tenor ...... 21 0 O J. Gore. 
Tenor Voice ....... . 6 0 O Miles Coyle. 
_ ae een 410 0 W. Thomson, by order 
of Richardson. 
Rep. Violin 4 4 0 Jno. Tentum. 
ao 4 4 0 Jno. Fentum, for Mr. 
Hobbs. 
Te, . ccnniumsipeiwite 6 6 0 G. French. 
Double Bass 6 0 0 John Philepot. 
Rep. Violin 6 6 0 Martin Schram. 

_ ere 6 6 O Christopher Schram. 
Hautboy ............ . 6 0 O Elisha Manessier. 
ee re 6 0 0 J. Holmes. 

Counter Tenor ...... 410 0 Ja. Horstall. 
PrincipalVioloncello 1212 0 Ch. F. Eley. 
Bass Voice ............. 6 6 0 Thos. Smart, 

Ds cana S © © ae 

Counter Tenor ...... 6 6 0 J. Danby, for J. Gui- 
chard. 

Rep. Violoncello ... 410 0 J. B. Adams. 

Tenor Voice ......... 6 6 O Jon. Page. 

Do. .............. 6 6 0 J. W. Calleott. 

Do. ............ 410 0 Thos. Costellow. 
Bass Voice ............ 6 6 O Wm. Lenton. 
Counter Tenor ...... 717 6 W. Rennoldson. 


6 6 O J. Fisin. 
Ben. Cooke. 
10 0 John Immyns. 


Rep. Violin 


Principal do. ......... 9 0 0 Ds, 
Serjt. Trumpet ...... 012 of John Richards. 
Tenor Voice ......... 5 0 0 James Bartleman. 


Rep. Violin............ 6 0 O Alex. Scouler. 
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Violin ‘ ; 

Violoncello leas 0 

Tenor ... : 0 

Violin ‘ 0 

Tenor : j 0 J. A. Oliver. 

Bassoon , ’ 0 W. Jenkinson. 

Violin ... iin 0 Albert Innes, for Wood- 
cock, having paid the 
same to Mrs. Wood- 
cock. 

J. Webbe 

Per W. Webt e, for 8. 
Webbe, junr. 


Bassoon ...... 4 
°} John Ashley, for self 


and sons. 


Bass Voice ............ 1212 0 
Tenor Voice ......... 5 6 O 


Epwarp IITI.’s Minstrets 1x 1360-61.—Their 
names are given (in the dative case) in the Roll of 
accounts of cloth for robes given them (34-35 Edw. 
III., 391) as :— 

“‘Hanekino filz Libekyn, Piper: Hernekyn, Piper ; 
Lambekyn, Taborer; Oyli, Piper; Willielmo Hardyng, 
Piper; Petro, Clarioner ; Philippo, Trumpour ; Johanni 
de Hamptone, Trumpour; Nicholao, Trumpour ; Rogero 
Fromward, Trumpour; Petro de Roos, Trumpour; 
Gerardo, Piper; Roberto Fol (=fool), Bourdour 
(jester); Petro, Comhere (!) ; Nicholao, Fidelere; Petro, 
Sauterer; and Magistro Johanzi, Wafrere ; Ministrallis 
domini Regis.” 

The King’s Henxmen have their nicknames, I 
suppose, as two are entered as “ Mustard & Garlek” ; 
three others as “Clays, Fige, & Vynegre.” Chaucer’s 
name is not in this Roll, so that he probably did not 
then belong to Edward III.’s household. 

F. J. Furnivatu. 


Tae Frac or Exeitanv.—Under a late Admi- 
ralty order, Englishmen in Spain are deprived of 
the right of placing their own national flag on their 
houses. It is only to be borne on land by consuls, 
say they, but on the sea may be borne by the 
merchant’s craft. Considering for how many cen- 
turies St. George’s Cross, the flag that braved a 
thousand years the battle and the breeze, has 
waved over the factories of our merchants in east 
and west, the subject is one well worthy of inves- 
tigation in “ N. & Q.” H, C. 


“ MovusqueTaIRes” AnD “CARABINIERS.”— 
Perhaps to many persons the origin of these corps 
may not be so well known as their names. Bran- 
téme’s description of them forms one of the most 
graphic sketches to be found in his amusing 
Mémoires, He says, speaking of the Spaniard 
Alba, that when he went to suppress the revolt of 
the Flemings, known as “ Les Gueux,” he took 
with him only— 

“ Dix mil hommes de pied, tous vieux et aguerris sol- 
dats, tant bien en point dhabillemens et armes, Ja plus 
part dorées, et l'autre de gravées, qu’on les prenoit 
plustost pour Capitaines, que pour soldats : et il fut le 
premier qui leur donna en main des gros mousquets, et 
que l’on vit les premiers en guerre et parmy les com- 
poem: et n’en avions point veu encore parmy leurs 

andes (Spanish), lorsque nous allasmes pour le secours 





de Malte, dont depuis nous en avons pris usage parm 
nos bandes (French), mais avec de grandes difficultez 
y accoustumer nossoldats. Et ces mousquets estonnerent 
forts les Flamans, quand ils les sentirent sonner a leury 
oreilles; car ils n’en avoient veu non plus que nous 
(French) ; et ceux qui les portorent on les nommvott mous- 
quetaires, tres-bien appointez et respectez, jusques 4 
avoir de grands et forts gojats, qui les leur portoient, 
avoient quatre ducats de paye, et ils ne les leur portoient 
qu’en cheminant par pays ; mais quand ce venoit en une 
faction, ou marchans en bataille, ou entrans en garde ou 
en quelque ville, ils les prenoient. Et vous eussiez dit 
que c’estoient des Princes, tant ils etoient rogues, e 
marchoient arrogamment et de belle grace ; et a l'occasion 
de quelque combat ou escarmouche, vous eussiez oily 
crier ces mots par grand respect: Salgan Salgan los 
mosqueteros afuera afuera, adelante los mosqueteros, 

‘‘Soudain on leur faisoit place, et etoient respectez, voire 
plus que Capitaines pour lors, & cause de la nouveauté, 
ainsi que toute nouveauté plaist.” 

Brantéme next speaks thus of the Carabiniers:— 

‘Le grand Prieur, Dom Hernand son fils bastard, 
estoit General de la Cavalerie, composée de quatorm 
compagnies de Lanciers, et quatre d’Harquebusiers 4 
cheval, que depuis on a appellés parmy eux et now 
Carabins.” 

To complete the picture Brantéme adds:— 

“ De plus il y avoit quatre cents courtisanes a cheval, 
belles et braves comme Princesses ; et huit cents 4 pied, 
bien a point aussi.” 

No wonder the Flemings fared so badly. 

Ratrpn N, James. 

Ashford, Kent. 


UwnaccounTaBLE Sounps.—On the evening of 
the 18th Aug., 1873, sitting in my library, with 
two friends, our conversation was brought to a 
momentary pause by a very singular and curious 
noise. Having formerly read (in some ghostly 
treatise) of a sound which, from its description, 
seemed to be like that we heard, I rose and went 
to the window, taking a candle as it was dark 
outside. “Did you hear that noise?” I said. 
“ Certainly,” they replied; and one added, “ was it 
an owl?” “ Here is the explanation—look.” They 
came to the window; and we found passing over 
the centre of the pane a large snail, possibly at- 
tracted by the light, for the curtains were not 
drawn. Had I been alone at the time, I have no 
hesitation in saying I should have been considerably 
startled, the sound was so loud, clear, and s0 
unusual. I wetted my finger, and rubbed it over 
the pane, producing exactly the same moaning 
sound. Many such noises, apparently unaccount- 
able, and calculated to alarm the nervous and super 
stitious, might certainly be as well explained in 
perfectly natural way, if, as on this occasion, prompt 
examination were made, A. E. 

Almondbury. 


“ BLACK-A-VIZED.”—An instance of the import- 
ance of knowing provincial words occurred during 
the trial of the atrocious Newtown Stewart mur- 
derer. A woman swore that she had seen the 
accused come out of the bank and walk down the 
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street. In describing him she said he was black-| value of the estate of Abbotsford. It is marked 
avied. The cross-examining counsel asked how | “ Abbotsford Valuation at Walter's Marriage, 
could she see, at that distance, that he was “ black- | 1825.” A great number of pendicles, or small por- 


of-eyes.” Neither the counsel nor the judge knew | tions, are specified, but they are classed under the 
that the Scotch call a black-haired, dark-com- | following heads :— 
plexioned man “ blackavized.” The Ulster people Toftfield... ot ae at ... £3883 15 
dislike persons of that complexion. The word Shearing Flats ... . , , 35 0 
occurs in the beautiful story of Rab and his Crabtree and Gutter ... os es 17 10 
Friends. 8. T. P. = sa _ : _ “she 3 - 
oodpar a : ie ow 
Lorp Byron 1x Scottanp.—In the Life of Broomilees—... sees 120 0 
Dr. Guthrie, the late popular Scotch minister, we a iat ee fhe: re = 
have the following relation :— icin | Speech peainti- 59 
“ A sister of Dr. Guthrie used to tell how, sitting one Four hundred acres of wood, the 
afternoon by the window long ago, she observed a youth- greater part more than 5 years old ; 
reauté, ful stranger who had emerged from the coach, walk average, 20s. per acre oe ; 400 
down the street (at Brechin, Forfarshire), leaning on the —_— 
ors — arm of another gentleman. His appearance irresistibly £1,228 14 
ie awakened her curiosity. ‘ Whata handsome man!’ she Add Abbotsford House, Garden, and 
astard, exclaimed, as she summoned the rest of the family offices ; ‘ ° 200 0 
laLOrze group to the window ; ‘ but how sad that he is lame.’ It aor 
sere & was not till the coach had resumed its journey to Total “a a oe ., £1,428 14 
t nous Aberdeen she learned that the man thus admired was The above seems worthy of preservation, as 


Lord Byron.” 

- The lady was misinformed, and the authors of 
sheval, the Memoir should have said so. Byron never 
4 pied, was in Scotland after he had left it in 1798, in his 
eleventh year, to take possession of the seat of his} Bopy-snatcntnc.—The following note is from 
y ancestors. C. a copy of the Unive rsal Spectator and Weekly 

ES, ' es i Journal for Saturday, May 20, 1732 :— 
Ay Historicat ELEPHANT.—In a recent Indian : 


Lockhart, in his Life of Scott, gives no such detailed 
information. Cc. 
Inverness. 


“ John Loftas, the Grave-digger, committed to Prison 


ng of paper we read that Lord Northbrook has lately | ¢,. robbing of dead corpse, (sic), has confess'd to the 
with made a public entry into Agra seated on the same | Plunder of above Fifty, not only of their Coffins and 
to a elephant which, since 1797, has borne Sir J. Shore, | Burial-Cloaths (sic) but of their Fat, where Bodies 
oe Lord Wellesley, Lord Hastings, and all the other | afforded any, which he retail’d at a high Price to certain 
rostly Governors-General of our Indian possession down to People, who, it is believ'd, will be call'd upon on Account 
— the present time. As in 1797, to take a part in thereof. Since this Discovery several Persons have had 
ption, ; : ; , ay ‘| their Friends dug up, who were found quite naked, and 
went sach an imposing ceremony as the public entry of | some mangled in so horrible a Manner as could scarcely 
dark 4 Governor-General into the second city of the old | be suppos’d to be done by a human Creature.” 
esid. Mogul empire, the elephant would be at least Jno. A. FowLer. 
ane; twenty-five years old, it follows that now he must} 55, London Road, Brighton. 
They a . ie Ta ne Baruam’s Lines on Dean Inetanp.—About 
over ae , x nd: th 4 epee aps. Elephants thirty years ago, I heard a friend repeat. some 
ly at- a ng mene BA hey have great pleasure in good | catirical lines, written by Barham (Thomas In- 
> not —i a > —gananed of cold, and many of goldsby), upon Dean Ireland of Westminster 
ve no pe a ave — - 3 years.” If the elephant in and his Red Riband of the Bath, all of which 
rably Mone wey A . el, nee, he may, like had escaped my memory save the first and last 
id so ihe “ ay si e w Zealander, ee en couplets. In 3" S. vi. p. 424, I asked if any 
over — ins . pebicoes 2 from & roken plat-| reader could furnish a copy of them; but my 
ning ai) om  emas of the Agra Central India query remains unanswered. I believe I can now 
ount- Hee , or ._ | answer my own inquiry, under circumstances some- 
uper- ieaeees ; atone be, allow me to throw out IN| what anal gous and almost as remarkable as those 
lina vahie ges t v s ggestion that, in case of his death under which Coleridge wrote Christabel. 
omp* n any reasonable historical period, that his} Jy the course of an extraordinary dream, in 


skeleton should be carefully preserved : > . Pa- . . 
- d be « arefully preserved and de-| which I fancied myself acting the part of Cicerone 
posited either in the East India Museum or the Lablnaaat y % : 
Mational one in Bloomsbury - to a distinguished personage, when making a sort 
i. caatane oe of Haroun Al Raschid peregrination of West- 


ref G. C ae 

uring I hy, on 1 Servi minster, we visited the Abbey ; and in reply to an 
surgeon, India dical Servic : : : > 

mur- Peshawur. geon, Analan Weaical Service. | ohservation of mine, my companion said that 

| the Barham did not belong to Westminster. I said 


n the Asnotsrorp, 1x 1825.—Among some old papers | no; probably Dean Ireland would not appoint him, 
now before me is a memorandum of the annual | and that may have led to Barham’s lines upon 
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him, which I then repeated as follows, and, 
stranger still, recollected on waking :— ' 
“Oh Peter, if thou beest the Peter, 

And for the office none were meeter, 

Who dost of Heaven's gate keep the key,— 

If You should ever chance to see 

From out your starryfied abode 

Some Reverend Dean coming your road, 

Oh straight clap to the door and lock it, 

The key put in your breeches pocket, 

And leaning o’er the wicket, say, 

* Good Mister Dean, You have lost your way ; 

Nobody here Red Riband wears, 

So please walk down them area stairs.’ 


” 


D. L. 


Heattuy Proression.—It may be worthy a 
record in “N. & Q.” that in the parish of Great 
Catworth, Hunts, William Bunbury, B.D., was 
rector there upwards of forty years, dying in 1748, 
aged eighty-two ; Matthew Maddock, M.A., was 
rector forty years, dying (it is said by suicide) in 
1848 ; Thomas Evanson, M.A., was rector forty- 
seven years, dying in 1835 ; and Richard Latham, 
M.A., was rector thirty-seven years, dying 1873. 
Thus, during the long period of 164] years, there 
were only four incumbents of this living. The 
parish is situated on a hill, and is generally healthy ; 
there have been several deaths, recorded in the 
churchyard, past eighty, and two past ninety, one 
considerably so. The late rector once, some years 
ago, remarked to the writer that his parish was 
“ridiculously healthy,” there not having been, 
during the past year, a single death, out of upwards 
of 600 people. The living belongs to Brasenose 
College, Oxon. The same gentleman also told me 
of a parish in Cheshire (of which county he was a 
native), in which the curate and clerk had between 
them fifty children. He did not name the parish. 

Se Be Be 


“Scrip” ror “ Letrer.”—When a boy it was a 
common thing fur me to hear that the postman 
had brought a scrip, but it is a local word in Kent, 
which I think is now quite in disuse. Last week 
I received a letter, in which an old gentleman says, 
“T sent you a ‘scrip’ at once, to thank you for the 
parcel, and now write more fully.” F.S. A. 

Twickenham. 


A Horoscope or 1818.—In a volume of old 
almanacs for 1818 I find a loose fragment of paper, 
on which is the horoscope of 

** Miss Davis, 
Born 
November 6, 
8h. 10 p.m., 
1818.” 

A small portion of it is torn, but it looks very 
learned ; and if the lady whose horoscope is cast is 
still alive, and reads “ N. & Q.,” perhaps she would 
like to see it. Pasted in the fly-leaf of the volume 
is this note, in pencil :—“ Richard Lewis was born 





at half-past 3 o’clock on Saturday evening, the 17th 
day of October, 1818.” Mortimer Co..iys, 
Know! Hill, Berks. 


“First Sketcn or Enerisn Literatvre,.”— 
This work, by Professor Henry Morley (published 
by Cassell, Petter & Galpin, in a thick duodecimo 
volume), contains a vast amount of biographical 
and historical information compressed into the 
smallest possible space. It is of the nature of 
Murray’s Handbooks, and will be as useful to the 
student as Murray is to the traveller. In the 
thousands of references-—dates, names, &c.—errors 
were inevitable, and the Professor, I have no 
doubt, like Mr. Murray, will thank any reader to 
point out such oversights or misprints, so that 
ultimately we may have a thoroughly trustworthy 
literary guide-book. As a commencement I have 
noted a few, as follows :— 


George Buchanan (p. 403).—Buchanan was sixty, not 
fifty years of age, when made Principal of the University 
of St. Andrews. His pupil, the Regent Moray, was 
assassinated in 1570, not 1670. 

Sir John Suckling (p. 546).—Suckling is said to have 
died of a wound in the heel, a servant who had robbed 
him having put a penknife into his boot. But, instead 
of this improbable story, Aubrey states that the poet 
took poison in Paris, and family tradition corroborates 
the statement (see Memoir by Rev. Alfred Suckling, 
1836). 

Cowley (p. 548) was not the son of a grocer, but of 
stationer, who, by will, left 1402. apiece to his six 
children, and the same sum to his then unborn son, the 
poet (Johnson’s Lives, by Cunningham, and Votes and 

uerves). 

° Milton (p. 604).—“ In 1654 gradual loss of sight ended 
in Milton’s complete blindness.” He was wholly blind 
in 1652. The letter recommending Marvell as assistant 
secretary is dated February 21, 1652, old style, or 1653, 
This letter (which is not in Milton’s handwriting) was 
undoubtedly addressed to Bradshaw, not Cromwell, and 
in it Milton recommends Marvell as “an able servant,” 
not “an humble servant.” 

Milton's Third Wife (p. 642).—* Milton again married. 
He was then fifty-four years old, and his third wife was 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Edward Minshull, of Cheshire. 
Her age must have been little more than twenty.” 
Elizabeth Milton was daughter of Mr. Randle Minshull, 
of Wistaston, near Nantwich. She was baptized De- 
cember 3), 1638, married February 11, 1662-3, died 
October, 1727. 

De Foe (p. 728).— Daniel Foe, after the battle of 
Marston Moor, had left England.” The battle of Marston 
Moor was fought in 1644. Foe, or De Foe, as he after 
wards wrote his name, was not born before 1661. As 
Daniel, in the hot blood of youth, joined in Monmouth’s 
insurrection, ‘‘ Marston Moor” is probably a slip of the 
pen for Sedgmoor. It is added (p. 800) that Defoe retired 
trom political strife in 1715; but it appears from Lee's 
Daniel Defoe, 1869, and Notes and Queries, that Defoe 
was actively engaged in 1718, and, presumably, long after- 
wards, in writing in certain political journals of that time. 

Congreve (p. 761).—‘ Congreve was of a Staffordshire 
family, and born in 1672.” Congreve was born at 
Bardsey, in the West Riding of Yorkshire, and baptized 
February 10, 1669-70. “In 1693, at the age of twenty- 
one, produced ....at Drury Lane, his play of the Old 
Bachelor.” He was then twenty-three. 
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Gay (p. 790).—“ In 1713 he published his first poem, 
Rural Sports, & Georgic.”” His first poem was in the 
style of Milton, entitled Wine, and published in 1708. 

Collins (p. 841).—“ William Collins, born 1720 “ He 
was born on Christmas-day, 1721 (Aldine Poets, 1858). 

A Lirerary IDLER. 


Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


Sm Josnva Reynotps: Miss Day: Mrs. 
Day.—In the Life and Times of Sir J. Reynolds, 
by Leslie and Tom Taylor, “ Lists of Sitters” to 
Sir Joshua for portraits are given, “so far as they 
can be ascertained from his pocket-books.” Among 
them the following appear: page 155, in list for 
January, 1757, Miss Day (afterwards Lady Fe- 
noulhet); page 176, in list for January, 1759, Mrs. 
Day; page 186, in list for January, 1760, Miss 


Day. Is the Miss Day of January, 1757, and of 


January, 1760, one and the same person, or are 
they two distinct persons, which would appear 
possible from there being an interval of three years 
between the sittings? In the Index, however, these 
two dates are placed against Miss Day, as if one 
person only was meant. If one person only, do these 
two dates imply that two distinct portraits were 
painted of her, and if so, where are they now (one 
is in the possession of the Baring family), and have 
both been engraved (McArdell and others engraved 
the one in the Baring Gallery) ? 

Was Mrs. Day any relative or connexion ? Wha 
was her Christian name, and where is her portrai 
now? Was she, or was she related to, the Mrs. 
Day who was the mistress of Richard Lord Edge 
cumbe, Walpole’s friend (see Walpole’s Letters 


; 


Cunningham’s edition, i. p. 1xxi., il. pp. 28, 34 
Where can I find information as to the 


3, Gloucester Crescent, Hyde Park, W. 


Torocrapuy (GLOUCESTERSHIRE).—At Church- 
down, near Cheltenham, in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the ancient camp (British or Roman, 
for authorities are divided), there are several places 
with peculiar names. These lie chiefly on the 
slopes leading to the encampment, and invite an 
examination, which some of your readers may be not 
unwilling to afford ; some, indeed, may recognize 
these names at once, or, at any rate, throw on them 
the light of research. They are as follow :— 

Katbrane. A hollow approach, ‘or natural covert 
way. 

Bloody Man’s Acre. 

Muzzle Well. The ancient well, near an ex- 
tavated covert way. 





Break Heart, A steep ascent. 

Green Street. A Roman road that runs round the 
southern side of Churchdown Hill, and gives into 
the great Roman way leading from Gloucester to 
Cirencester (Corinium.) 

Soldiers’ Walk, Tradition says that, at the 
siege of Gloucester, there was a battery thrown up 
here, armed with guns in position to command the 
city. 

Now, these names, here spelt phonetically, as 
they are now pronounced by the country people, 
may be safely referred to the time of the Civil 
War, or later, with the exception of Katbrane, 
Muzzle, and Green Street. Of these the latter speaks 
for itself, and it only remains to note for elucidation 
and discussion the remaining words, Katbrane and 
Muzzle, on which I shall be glad to have any in- 
formation. 

Whilst on the subject of names, I may mention 
as worth recording some others, applied to places 
in the parish of Churchdown, but not near the 
encampment or connected with it. They are the 
Zoons, the Lynch, the Crump, and the Nymph ; 
Gospel Ash also, which requires no comment. 

Churchdown. 

“Tike” as A Consunction.—Can any reader 
give me instances, early or late, of like only, used 
as a conjunction, with the verb expresst ? A very 
high a thority lately scolded me for so using the 
word, in print and speaking, as in “like he did,” 
&e., and declared that this use was quite modern, 
had come up only of late years, and was a wrong 
use, since as was the right word. An instance, 
which I thought in my favour, and which is quoted 
by Mr. T. 8. K. Oliphant, in his excellent little 
book, The Sources of Standard English, from Prof. 
March’s Anglo-Sa ron Grammar, 

“* Elpencs hyd drinca’ weetan gelice and spinge deS, 
Elephant’s hide soaks-up water like as a sponge does,” 
against me; for, as Mr. Henry Sweet says, 
ice is an adverb, and and the conjunction, as in 

Latin “ similiter ac.” The question is, then, when 

did like drop the as, if it was followed by a verb? 

In the translation of the Bible, “ The lion shall eat 

straw like the ox” [eats straw], like must be a con- 

junction, but the verb is not expresst. There must 
have been a confusion between the prepositional 
use of like=like to, resembling (“I, like him, am a 
man”), and the conjunctival use in which like 
like as. We want a series of quotations -to clear 
the point, F. J. FURNIVALL. 


Portar Woop.—I append a clipping from the 
Garden, which would lead us to suppose that this 
wood can resist the action of fire. Perhaps some 
of your readers can verify the statement : 

“ Many despise poplar as a timber, but it has one 
golden quality—it will not. burn. Some years ago a 
factory at Nottingham took fire on the second floor, and 
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burnt out to the top furiously, but not downwards ; 
although the floors lay a yard thick with hot clinkers and 
melted machinery, yet it did not get downwards, betause 
the floors were of poplar.” 

-_ ms Be 


“News rrom New Encianp.”—In New Eng- 
land's Faction Discovered, by C. D. (London), 1690, 
it is stated to be “An Answer to a Pamphlet 
entitled News from New England,” &c., and I am 
most anxious to see a copy of the latter tract. 
This News from New England is said to be 
lately published ; and from comments on it, must 
have contained—1l. A charge that Andros’s com- 
mission was illegal and arbitrary. 2. That the war 
with the Indians was encouraged by Sir E. A. 3. 
That the Declaration of the Prince of Orange was 
kept back from the people. 4. That unlawful 
taxes were levied. 5. That the Indians had done 
great harm to the eastward. 6. An account of a 
fight with the Indians by the troops under Benjamin 
Church. 7. That the Indians say that they were 
encouraged by some people in Boston. 8. A story 
about Mohawks, Jesuits, and an eclipse of the sun. 
9. Probably some notice of troops being sent to 
Albany. Can any of your readers, from the 
ibove description, identify the News and tell me 
vhere & copy can be seen ?! 

W. H. Wuirmore. 

Boston, U.S.A. 


“Yuxer’s Girp.”—A few years ago, on a Christ- 
mas morning, I heard a baby cry, and its nurse 
thereupon exclaim, “Baby’s broken yule’s gird!” 
Can any one explain the phrase? I may mention 
that the nurse was most probably of Scandinavian 
descent, as she belonged to the fishing population 
of the north-east coast of Scotland. 

Norman-Scor. 


Monk Lewis.—Where is a pedigree of the 
family of Matthew Gregory Lewis to be found ? 
To what family of Lewis do the following arms 
helong—Azure, a chev. argent between 3 garbs. 

Q 


. 


Tae Four or Civps.—Why is this card called | 


the worst in the pack? In times gone by it was 
also satirically called by the name of one of the 
masters of a college in Cambridge, long since 
dead. 8. N. 
Ryde. 
[See 3" S. i. 223.] 

Tue Port Cowper: “ Troorer.”—I have heard 
that the pronunciation of the name of the poet 
Cowper as “Cooper” is supported by its being 
rhymed with “trooper.” Is this so or not, and if 
so, where is the couplet or stanza to be found ? 


R. B. 


Tip-TEERERS.—Can any one explain the meaning 
or derivation of this word? My mother tells me 


—_—___ 


| that fifty years ago Christmas mummers were s0 
| called at and about Midhurst. The 
not seem to be at present 
eastern part of Sussex. 
netically written. 
CHarues F, 


word does 
known in this more 
It is, of course, only pho- 


s, M.A. 


O.tp Lonpoyx.—The premis 
session of Messrs. Fourdrinier, 
wholesale stationers, No. 12, Sher ne Lane, King 
William Street, London Bridge, were, I believe, 
originally oc upied asan inn. Can you give me 
any idea as to date when such was the case, and 
by what name the house was designated 


W. Wricurt. 


AntueEM: Antuymy. — Johnson gives —“A 
hymn sung in parts, and should therefore be 
written anthymn.” Has it at any 1e been cus- 
tomary to write the word in this w y; and if $0, 
when In Canterbury Tales antiphone is used, 


ILLIGAN, 


Portraits 1x Crarons.—I have two remark- 
ably fine portraits in crayons, probably painted by 
John Russell or Francis Cotes. On the frame of 
one was written “Charlott 
Duke of ——.” Can any one 
this portrait ? 

Bradford. 


. . 
enter of —— 
» 1aent 


ROMBIE. 


or VALI 
COMBER- 
spondents 
be found? 
H. T. 


THe CARTULARIES OF TH 
Roya Nortroy, BimrKkenneap, 
MERE, CnEesTER.—Can any of your 
kindly inform me where these are to 


ASHLEY 


clerk Ot 


Cowrrer.—This Ashley ¢ 
parliaments, barrister-at-law, and died 
1788, leaving three daughters. I desire the name 


and county of his wife. N 


‘OW per was 


name occurs in 
the name of a 


TIOVULFINGACAESTIR. — This 
Bede Hist. Eccl., IL. cap. 16, 
“ civitas,” near which Bishop Paulinus baptized a 
creat multitude in the river Trent. The learned 
editor of Mon. Hist. Brit. give rious readings— 
Tuilf-, Tuisf-, Tulf-, Uulf-. The book of 
Henry of Huntingdon’s Histories, whi h contains 
the same narrative almost word for word, 1s 
omitted in the Mon. Hist., because for general 
purposes it adds nothing to Bede ; so that we have 
not the benefit of the editor’s collation of MSS. 
In Sir H. Saville’s collection of writers after Bede 

Frankfort edition), we have the name spelt 
“ Fingecester,” with another reading in the margin, 
“Tiowlfingacestre.” A learned friend consulted 
for me the MS. (13 B. VI.) in the British Museum, 
and reports that the original word has been 
carefully erased, not crossed out, and at the side is 
written, in darker ink and a different hand, 
Fingecestre. The other MSS. of this author 
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mentioned in the preface to Mon. Hist. Brit., are— 
(A) MS. Norfolk, Arundel, vellum, No. 48; 
(B) MS. Grosvenor, vellum, in small folio; 
(C) MS. in the Library of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, No. ccLxxx., quarto. Will any of 
your correspondents, having access to one of these 
MSS., kindly give the spelling of this name? It 
occurs a little after the middle of Book IIL., in the 
account of the baptism by Faulinus in the Trent. 
R. F. Suirn. 

Southwell. 

Tcrrix, Arcupisnor or Ruerms. — “Count 
Irlois,” Spanish Ballads, vol. i. p. 261, translated 
by 8. Rodd, 1812:— 

“No one peace would make between ‘em, 
Not a noble interfer’d ; 
None but good Archbishop Turpin 
In this generous cause appear'd. 
Turpin, royal Charles’s nephew, 
Lord High Cardinal of France, 
He alone this friendly office 
Strives sincerely to advance.” 

How is Bishop Turpin supposed to have been 

the nephew of Char-le-Magne, as above stated ? 


4s 


Dr. Isaac Barrow (Master or Trixity).— 
Will any one assist me in tracing the pedigree of 
Isaac Barrow’s relatives during the years 1630— 
1750? Did Barrow, Bp. of S. Asaph, ever 
marry ! G. F. Barrow, M.A. 

Temple Club, Strand. 


Sm Witiiam Jones, THE ORIENTALIST.—Had 
he a sister who married a Mr. Pinnel? What 
was her second husband’s name? Any other par- 
ticulars respecting her that may be known will 
oblige. BRENDA. 


Earty Crrcviatine Lipraries.—Kirkman, at 
all events, kept one as early as 1661, as appears 
from a note of his at the end of the Thracian 
iii onde °— 

“Tf any gentlemen please to repair to my house afore- 
said, they may be furnished with all manner of English 
or French histories, romances, or poetry, which are to be 
sold, or read for reasonable considerations.” 

Is there any more ancient notice of a circulating 
library in this country ? J. O. HALLIWELL. 





Replies. 
CASPAR HAUSER. 
(4% §. xii, 325, 414, 478.) 

The first book with which I am acquainted, de- 
voted to an investigation of the circumstances con- 
nected with this extraordinary and mysterious 
character, proceeded from the pen of the iliustrious 
Bavarian State Counsellor, P. J. Anselm von 
Feuerbach, who died at Frankfort, in the summer 
of 1833. The title of the volume, which was his 





last production, is: “ Kaspar Hauser. Beispiel 
eines Verbrechens am Seelenleben des Menschen. 
Anspach, 1832. 8vo.” 

This memoir, which was drawn up for Queen 
Caroline of Bavaria, and of which a later edition 
was published at Altona, was translated into Eng- 
lish, in the same year, under the title of Caspar 
Hauser. An Account of an Individual kept in a 
Dung on, separate d from all communication with 
the world, Strom early Childhood to about the age of 
Seventeen. Drawn up from Le gal Documents. 
London, 1832. Svo.” 

A second edition of this appeared in 1833, with 
further details from a pamphlet by Professor 
Daumer,—from a narrative by the subject of the 
memoir,—and from an essay by Schmidt von 
Liibec, containing many additional particulars. A 
portrait, which was also to be obtained separately, 
was prefixed to the volume. I have also before me 
the third edition (1834, 8vo., pp. 212), which 
appears to be a reprint of its predecessor. 

For this English version, it is well to add, we 
are indebted to the pen of a German gentleman, 
Hennin Gottfried Linberc. who also translated 
from the French Victor  >usin’s Introduction to 
the History of Philosophy. 

A translation from the same original may also 
be found in the Penny Magazine for February, 
1834, Nos. 118, 119, and 120. 

It is worthy of note that Von Feuerbach dedi- 
cated his essay to Earl Stanhope, who had adopted 
the unfortunate youth, and provided for his sup- 
port ; and this in terms so beautiful and touching, 
that I am sure they will be read with pleasure by 
those who may not have the volume in which they 
are to be found :— 

“To the Rt. Hon. Earl Stanhope, &c., &c., &e. 

“To no one could this Dedication have been addressed 
with greater propriety than to your Lordship ; in whose 
person Providence has appointed to the youth, without 
childhood and boyhood, a paternal friend and powerful 
protector. Beyond the sea, in fair old England, you have 
prepared for him a secure retreat, until the rising sun of 
truth shall have dispersed the darkness which still hangs 
over his mysterious fate, and perhaps, in the remainder of 
his half murdered life, he may yet hope for days, for the 
sake of which, he will no longer regret his having seen 
the light of this world. For such a deed, none but the 
genius of Humanity can recompense you. 

“In the vast desert of the present time, when the 
hearts of individuals are more and more shrivelled and 
parched by the fires of selfish passions, to have met once 
more with a real man, is one of the most pleasing an 
indelibly impressive occurrences which have adorned the 
evening scenery of my life. 

“With inmost veneration and love, 
“1 am your Lordship’s 
“ Most obedient servant, 
“Von FEvERBACH.’ 

The death of this eminent jurist took place in the 
year succeeding the publication of his memoir, and 
while he was still interested in the investigation of 
the dark story of its subject. The suddenness of the 
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event, and the peculiar circumstances which at- 
tended it, suggested foul play on the part of certain 
persons supposed to be interested in the suppres- 
sion of the truth. A friend of my own, a German 
gentleman holding an official position, has told me 
that he was informed by one of the accomplished 
daughters of Von Feuerbach, that it was the firm 
belief of herself and the other members of her 
family that the death of their distinguished rela- 
tive was accomplished by poison, administered at 
a place to which he had been summoned on the 
pretext of official business. I may also add that 
the same friend remembers to have seen Caspar 
Hauser in his youth, conversed with him, and 
shaken him by the hand. He bears testimony to 
the fidelity of the portrait, which accompanies the 
memoir. 

By dint of careful tuition, aided, as it would 
appear, by good-natural abilities, this mysterious 
individual had succeeded in attaining a fair amount 
of intelligence. He resided at Anspach, where he 
had obtained, through the President of the Court 
of Appeal, employment in the Registration Office. 
In this he was still engaged, when, on December 
17, 1833, his brief and unfortunate career was cut 
short by the dagger of an unknown assassin. No 
trustworthy clue was found for the identification 
of the latter ; but it was hardly to be doubted that 
he was the same who had made an unsuccessful 
attempt in October, 1829. <A day or two after the 
fatal occurrence, Lord Stanhope arrived at Anspach; 
and not the least remarkable part of the whole 
affair was the entire change which had now taken 
place in the feelings of his lordship towards his 
former favourite, and his intense desire to convict 
him of imposture and suicide. These positions he 
attempted to prove in a volume published then- 
abouts at Heidelberg. The matter then slumbered 
for awhile, till some five-and-twenty years later it 
was revived by Professor Eschricht, of Cope n- 
hagen, who repeated, and attempted to sub- 
stantiate, the charges of Lord Stanhope, but at the 
same time rather leaned to the opinion that Hauser 
was a person of weak intellect. This led Professor 
Daumer, the former tutor of the youth, to take up 
his defence, and bring forward a number of facts, 
which, while they served to increase the mystery, 
tended strongly to show, that, at all events, the 
crime of imposture could not be laid to his charge 
An excellent paper on the subject, referring to this 
revival of the controversy, and summarizing its 
results, will be found in the New Monthly Maga- 
zine for December, 1860, vol. cxx., p. 154. 

The singular, indeed unique, features of the case 
seemed to render it peculiarly fitting for the illus- 
tration of the principles of the late Robert Owen. 
Accordingly an essay was put forth by one of his 
disciples, entitled :— 

“Caspar Hauser; or the Power of External 
Circumstances exhibited in forming the Human 





Character. With Remarks by John Green, Social 
Missionary for the Liverpool District. Manchester, 
Heywood. 8vo. (no date). pp. 36.” 

In April, 1852, occurred the death of Charles 
Leopold Frederick, Grand-Duke of Baden. I can- 
not ask space here to revive and discuss the court 
scandals and genealogical mysteries of the rei; gning 
houses of Bav: uria and Baden, and the share in 
these to be ascribed to Stephanie Tascher de la 
Pagerie (niece of Josephine), Madame Geyer von 
Geyersberg (afterwards Countess of Hochberg, the 
morganatic spouse of the Grand-Duke), the infa- 
mous Ludwig, and the officer, Major Hennenhofer, 
his tool and creature. Suffice it to say, that attention 
was again drawn to the Caspar Hauser mystery, and 
that hints for its possible elucidation will be found 
in the various obituary notices of the personageabove 
named, notably in the Daily News for April, 1852, 

Twenty years later—even at the present day— 
interest in this dark and painful history is not ex- 
tinct. I am informed that within the last twelve 
months several books or pamphlets have appeared 
in Germany, in which the question has been once 
more fully investigated. In them it is contended, 
on the one hand, that the unfortunate man was the 
result of an illicit amour, and that his father was a 
pric st; and on the other, that he was one of the 
missing sons of the Grand-Duchess, Stephanie, 
who hi: ad been spirited away by Ludwi g, that he 
himself might succeed to his father’s title. Lastly, 
those are not wanting who, following Lord 
Stanhope, assert roundly that the man was a mere 
impostor ; that the entire story of his early life wasa 
fabrication, to attract admiration and interest; and 
that the wound by which he died was self-inflicted, 
either with the object of reviving flagging interest, 
and accidentally more serious than intended, or 
purposely suicidal, when the burden of imposture 
had become too great to be borne. 

The interest manifested by Lord Stanhope for 
this singular being finds its prototype, more than a 
century earlier, in that which was excited in the 
mind of Lord Monboddo by Peter the Wild Boy, 
also a native of Germany. For further particulars 
reference may be made to the Ancient Metaphysics, 
or the Nei nee of Un ive 7 sals Edinburgh, 1779-99, 
6 vols., 4to.), of that singular author, or to Wilson’s 
Wonderful Characters (ed. 1821, vol. ii » Pp. 152). 
The re: ader may also care to be remind ded of the 

savage girl found in France about the same period, 
and mentioned by Louis Racine in his poem La 
Religion ; and of an intermediate hero, whose 
curious history is sufficiently indicated in the fol- 
lowing t title of a ve ry interesting little book :— 

An Historical Account of the Discovery and 
Education of a Savage Man, or of the First De- 
velopments, Physical and Moral, of the Young 
Savage caught in the Woods near Aveyron, in the 
year 1798. By E. M. Itard, &c. London, 1802 
12mo. pp. 148.” 
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I iecscaciengoemenee 
In the foregoing desultory remarks I have not 
retended to give a complete or connected account 

of their subject ; or to do much more than indicate 

the sources of information with which I happen 
to be acquainted. 

Caspar Hauser remains where it was; and will 

probably have to await for its solution that final 

hour when all mysteries shall be made clear. Thus 
the student of history will class it with that of the 

Man with the Iron Mask, of Junius, and of Louis 

Philippe, ex-King of the French. To all which 

may possibly come to be added—last but not least 

—that of the Claimant himself ! 

Wituiam Bares. 
Birmingham. 


When travelling in Bavaria, in 1852 and 1854, 


I was informed at Nuremberg that the wounds of 


Caspar Hauser were believed to have been inflicted 
by his own hand. At first they had not been con- 
sidered dangerous, but mortification had ensued. 
The theory was that, having found his popularity 
decreasing, he attempted to revive it by represent- 
ing himself as the victim of further persecutions, 
and, to strengthen the credibility of this falsehood, 
he had stabbed himself in several places, uninten- 
tionally overdoing his work. I possessed no means 
or leisure for investigating the evidence. A two- 
volume book, illustrated, on Nuremberg, in recent 
I will endeavour 


J. W. E. 


years, touches upon this story. 
to furnish the full title. 

Molash, Kent. 

A full account of this young man will be found 
in Tracts relating to Caspar Hauser, by Earl Stan- 
hope. London, Hodson, 1836. 

GerorcE Lioyrp. 

Bedlington. 





BROWNING’S “ LOST LEADER.” 
4 S, xii. 473, 519.) 

An inquiry concerning this impressive poem ap- 
peared several years ago in “N. & o.” l believe, 
but I have not the earlier volumes at hand for con- 
sultation. As in the case of another perplexing 
poem by Robert Browning, How they brought the 
Good News fron Ghent to Aix, no satisfactory 
answer was received. Fortunately, the author is 
still living, honoured and vigorous among us (long 


may he so continue, “the first by the throne” of 


Apollo), and a word from him would remove the 
difficulty.. He is courteous to all, and may be 
willing to decide what special incident, if any, was 
referred to in the description of Roland’s night- 
journey ; and, also, whether the portrait of the 
“Lost Leader” is generalized or particular. In 
the absence of such an authoritative statement, 
may I venture, with sincere respect to Mr. J. 
Bovcuier, to differ from his opinion regarding 
Wordsworth having been the person indicated 
Surely this is a gratuitous assumption. I admit 


The dark enigma of the life of 


that Wordsworth has proved to be a “ Leader,” and 
a noble one. His influence has been powerful and 
wholesome. It is impossible to read the later 
poems of Byron, especially cantos iii. and iv. of 
Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, without observing 
the reflection on that poet of Wordsworth’s loving 
study of Nature. The habitual contemplation of 
grand scenery, as affecting mental emotion, is con- 
tinued as a theme by the younger poet from the 
suggestions of the elder. Even whilst turning the 
author of the Lyrical Ballads into ridicule in Don 
Juan, and writing of his longer poem as— 
“ A drowsy frowsy poem, call'd the Excursion, 
Writ in a manner which is my aversion :” 
Canto iii., stan. 94. 
Byron still was learning valuable lessons from 
Wordsworth, and by his own poetry helping to 
create an extended audience for the Bard of Rydal. 
Valuable space need not be occupied in showing 
how, to others than Byron, a true “ Leader” was 
found in Wordsworth. One living writer alone 
may be briefly mentioned, viz., Sir Henry Taylor, 
whose masterly prose criticisms on Wordsworth, 
in the Quarterly Review, confirm the impression 
gained from his Philip van Artevelde, of the 
reverent love with which he had drunk from that 
“well of English undefiled,” the writings of him 
who wrote of Tintern Abbey, the Duddon, and 
Laodamia. But such influence as this, great 
and enduring though it be, is not what is attributed 
to the “ Lost Leader.” He affects not alone a few 
| superior disciples, but a multitude. Much more 
distinctly and palpably than the recluse of the 
| Lakes does the figure of Browning’s hero stand 
forth as aman of mark. I cannot believe that 
either Wordsworth or Southey was intended. The 
paltry Collectorship of Customs for the one, or the 
Government pension bestowed on the other, might 
explain the opening line of the poem 
** Just for a handful of silver he left us,’ 
if we could possibly imagine so 
heart as Browning’s alluding unkindly to such 
rewards (which were not bribes to these men). 
But neither poet won, or cared to win, the ac- 
companying “ riband to stick in his coat.” Southey 
determinately refused a proffered baronetcy. Oddly 
enough, both Mr. J. Bovucnier and Mr. Daisy 
neglect the indications of the first verse, whilst 
attempting to fathom the meaning of the second. 
But the first verse seems to me to be full of con- 
tradiction to the new Wordsworthian or Southeian 
theory. Nor could 8. T. Coleridge, another 
“Leader,” have been intended. Mark these 
lines :— 
“We that had loved him so, followed him, honoured him, 
Lived in his mild and magnificent eye, 
Learned his great language, caught his clear accents, 
Made him our pattern to live and to die !” &c. 
Can these words refer to Wordsworth? Surely 
not. His eye, judging by the portrait still pre- 
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served at my College of St. John’s, Cambridge (to 
which he belonged), was mild, indeed, but by no 
means magnificent. Southey, it is true, had “an 
eye like a hawk.” But who has ever made either 
of these two poets “a pattern to live and to die”? 
although, in his noble unselfishness, his devoted 
literary industry and honesty, Southey was a better 
model for imitation than we can easily find else- 
where. How, again, could we Englishmen speak 
of having “ learnt his great language,” in regard to 
either of these two men? 

If we must fix upon some single person, it would 
be more reasonable to choose Goethe. I well re- 
member his “mild and magnificent eye” in his 
portrait (taken in his old age) at Munich, the 
original of one engraved in G. H. Lewes’s Life of 
(foethe. See the glittering star on his breast in 
Dawe’s portrait, engraved in Bohn’s Autobiography 
of Goethe, as illustrating the line about the “ riband 
to stick in his coat.” Remember Wolfgang 
Menzel’s bitter antagonism and persistent mis- 
representations, because, forsooth, the Baron von 
Goethe was not a patriot after the demagogic 
pattern desired ; because he preferred to devote 
himself to the study of science, art, and literature, 
at Weimar, wearing, also, his honours as Geheimer 
Rath, instead of rushing, like Fichte, from the 
lecture-room, at the head of his students, to 
attempt a repulse of the French invaders. Both 
men were deserving of admiration, but the work 
allotted to each was different. I do not contend 
for the identification of Goethe as the “ Lost 
Leader,” even as a dramatic impersonation, 
although many of us have for his sake “ learnt 
his great language,” in order that we might revel 
in the treasured thoughts of his Faust, and have, 
in early life, at least, “ made him our model to live 
2nd to die.” We interpreted his doctrines of 
Culture, and his exhortations to do the nearest 
work with energy, to suit our individual require- 
ments. As to the later interchange of hostilities, 
mentioned in the poem, let that be for those alone 
who are incapable of seeing how, in his work and 
example, Goethe showed a higher patriotism than 
even Korner and Fichte. Kotzebue was too small 
« soul to have been intended by Browning. We 
may accept Goethe, perhaps, as fulfilling the re- 
quirements, but certainly not William Words- 
w orth. J. W.E 

Molash, Kent. 


As a close student of Robert Browning for 
hirty years, will you allow me to suggest that the 
**Lost Leader” may mean Goethe? Many allusions 
lead me to this belief. Goethe was supposed, by 
some of his followers, to have stifled his liberal 
aspirations in the flattering atmosphere of the petty 
court at Weimar, from whose hereditary Prince he 
received both place, pension, and orders :— 
** Just for a handful of silver he left us, 
Just for a riband to stick in his coat.” 





Again, Goethe’s remarkable personal beauty (style, 
Jupiter tonans) may be alluded to in the “ mild 
and magnificent eye, in which his followers lived.” 
The “Lost Leader” is evidently of a majestic 
presence, and capable of inspiring his followers 
with the most enthusiastic devotion, both charac. 
teristics of Goethe in a supreme degree; and 
unlike Wordsworth, who I cannot believe is meant 
in any way whatever. But, perhaps, after all, the 
“ Lost Leader” is purely ideal; the same may be 
said of “The Patriot,” unless he is meant for Riego, 
to which opinion I incline. J.8. D 





“ Compurcators” (4% §. xii. 348, 434, 497.)— 
These functionaries were commissioners appointed 
by Kirk-Sessions, sometimes by Town Councils, 
to take general oversight of public morals, and 
more particularly to take order for the due 
observance of the Sabbath and fast days. <A few 
extracts from Kirk-Session records will make the 
readers of “N. & Q.” quite as well acquainted 
with these unpleasant dignitaries as they shall 
desire to be. 

8th May, 1603. The said day it is thocht expedient 
that ane baillie with tua of the sessioun pas throw the 
towne everie Sabboth-day, and nott sie as they find 
absent fra the sermones ather afoir or efter none ; and 
for that effect that they pas and sersche sic houss as 
they think maist meit, and pas athort the streittis; and 
chieflie that now during the symmer seasoun, they attend 
or cause ane attend at the ferrie boat, and nott the 
names of sic as gungis to Downie, that they may be 
punischit conforme to the act sett downe agains the 
brackaris of the Sabboth ; siclyp the sessioun appoyntes 
ordour to be tane with the absentis fra the sermones on 
the ulk day, and thair names notit and gevin up to the 
sessioun.”—A herdeen, p. 26 (Spald. Club.) 

“1649, 20 May.—The collectors with one of the minis- 
ters or baillies are appoynted to goe throw the toun and 
the feilds, and observe and note those who are sitting, 
walking and vaiging out of tha house before and efter 
sermons on the Sabbath, and to report vy" diligence everie 
session day.”"—Dunfermline (ed. Dr. Henderson, 1865), 
p. 31. 

The editor informs us that at Dunfermline these 
familiars of the Holy Office were termed “ seizers,” 
and that their functions continued to be exercised 
in that town till about 1820. Fast days seem to 
be put on the same level as the Sabbath. 

1649. “20 Feb. Ordains to warn elspit walker in gok- 
hall and helen Cunnynghame thair for Dichting lint on 
the last fasting day.”"—Dunf. p. 30. : 

1641. Dec. 21st.—‘‘ That day, Jo" Smart flesher being 
convict for selling a carkoise of beef and having pott on 
a rost at hes fire at fasting day, is ordainit to pay 8 mks. 
quer he payit; and William Anderson in knoches for 
bringing a hameleading of y* s' curkeis of beefe y* fast 
day, is ordainit to pay 30s. q" of he peyit 24s.”"—Durj. 
p- 10. 

No choice of kirks was allowed :— 

1620. Oct. 25th.—“ Item, itisordanit that no inhabitant 
within this burght sall in ony tyme heirefter go to ser- 
mone to Futtie Kirk on the Sabboth day, but that thay 
resort to thair awin paroche kirkis within this burght, 
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and heir the sermones within the same, both befoir and 
efter noone. ”___ Aberdeen, p- 95. d 
While attendance on preaching was strictly 
enforced, some latitude was permitted in the early 
part of the seventeenth century in the matters of 
ent and recreation before and after service. 
1647. March 2St h.—“That day it is statut and actit 
thatif Christiane Law, brewster, shall be convict heirefter 
n absenting hirself fra the kirk on the Sabbath day, and 
in selling drink thereon in tyme of preaching or uther- 
weyes imoderatlie before or eftir preaching. And in 
masking drink anie tyme that day. . . that she stand at 
the tron on a Settirde ly or anie mercat day betwixt 10 
and 12 h™, befoir noone w" a paper on hir browe shaw- 
ing ot us scandal]. .. and y" eftir - she shall 
make Pp ublic —- ance on the S: ab bath before noone 
face ot the haill c« yngregat before the pu Ipett.’ 


refreshm 


>? 
. June 14th.—“ That day Jo" Buist made his publick 
repentance before the pulpitt for breaking of the Sabba* 
:) in playing at the Kytes (quoits) in ty yme of 2 veach- 
, and peyit 20s. as he was ordanit.”—J6. p. 
1641. July 6 th. —*“Orderit that people who are found 
drynking in tyme of preaching on y* Sab bath day shall 
be wardit (put in prison) furthwith without delay.” 


But after 1649 stricter notions prevailed (v. sup. 
1649, 20th May 

1650. Aug. 27th.—‘“‘It is thot fitt that the ministers 
and magistrates meet everie Sabbath in the kirkyard aftir 
the afternoons sermon, to goe throw the towne for re- 
marking and suppressing the enormities. . . . manie 
strangers wha fled from the south parts for fear of Crom- 
¥ ll, walking up and downe idlie and not regairding the 

rds day.” Dunf. p. a 

” 1651. Aug. 18th.—* Jean Barclay sharplie admonishit 
be the moderator in name of the sessioun for goeing to 
the old toune on the Lords day betwixt sermones.”— 
Aberd. p. 

The « a having thus secured a congre- 
gation, had now to keep it. 

1650. March 10th.—“ The session ordaines Andro 
Thomeson belm an to attend the west doore of the kirk 
in tyme of Devine service, y' nane get furth before the 
ast blessing w'yat license given be the collector and 
Visitors and a s uth cient excuse notifyied by y". And 
also ordains y* the eist doore of the kirk be lockit all 
the tyme of devine service, at least fra the tyme the 
collectir of the almes comes in.”—Dunf. p. 32. 

Their next duty was to see to the proper beha- 

viour of the congregation. 
_ 1663. Nov. 14th.—* The same day the kirk bedelles 
oeing conveined anent the neglect of their dewtie, 
ordains ilk ane of them to carie in their hands at all 
Tespective meitings of divyne service, ane whyt staff as 
was in use of old, not onlie for wakining those that 
sleips in the kirk, but also to walk to and fro from 
corner to corner in the kirks, for removing of on 
and boyes out of the kirks, who troubles the s samyne by 
making of din in tyme of divyne service.” —Memorabilia 
of Glasgow (priv. pr. 1868), p. 186. 

1643. April 23rd.—“ That day andro thomsone belman 
is ordaint to tak notice of those who in the communion 
yle in tyme = preaching and uther tymes of God’s ser- 
Vice, has y" comon Discourses and conferences, and taks 
y seizing ¢ ybatto in the most remote and secret pairt 
of y* s' yl whar they think they will not be seen, and y' 
s‘ andro is ordainit to delate such y' order may be taine 
wi" yame.”—Dunf. p. 12. 





1648. March 26th.—“ That dayit is thotfitt that public 
admonishing be given out of pulpitt to those y* offers 
and takes — z in the kirk in tyme of preaching or 
prayer.”—Dunf. p. 25. 

No doubt, the ape forbidden to the nose, was 
supplied in al wet to the ears. For my part, 
I much prefer the snuff in the sermon. R. B.S 

Glasgow. 


ConsECRATION OF Bisnop Varuet (4 §, xi. 
463, 531.)—Mar. Dominique-Marie Varlet, of 
Paris, and a Doctor of the Sorbonne, was 
nominated Bishop of Ascalon in partibus infideliwm 
an ancient episcopal see in the ecclesiastical 
province of Palestina Prima) on 17 Sep., 1718, by 
Pope Clement XI., as coadjutor, cum jure futura 
successionis, to Mgr. Louis-Marie Pidon de Saint- 
Olon, Bishop of Babylon, and Vicar-Apostolic of 
Persia ; and he was consecrated in the chapel 
the Seminary of Foreign Missions at 7 on 
| cones “wen Sunday, 19 Feb., 1719, by Mgr. 
Jacques Goyon de Matignon de Thorigni, forme rly 
Bishop of Condom (which see he had resigned in 
1693, hav ving held it from 3 Oct Lee 1671), assisted 
by the celebrated Jean-Baptiste Massillon, Bishop 
of Clermont (1717-42), and Fr. Louis-Francois de 
Mornay, O.8.F. Cap., Bishop of Eumenia, 7. p. 7., 
and Coadjutor to Bishop of Quebec in Canada 
1713, resigned 1733, and died 1741). He had 
succeeded to the bishopric of Babylon, by the 
death of Mer. Pidon, at Bagdad, on 20 Nov. 1718, 
and set out immediately from Paris for his distant 
diocese ; but owing to several suspicious circum- 
stances connected with his journey to the East, the 
Congregation of the Propaganda at Rome (who had 
the care of all foreign missions), decreed his 
suspension on 7 May, 1719, which sentence was 
communicated to him, on his arrival in Persia, by 
the Bishop of Ispahan. On this, he returned to 
Europe, and took up his re sidence in Holland ; 
remaining there till his death, at R hynwyck, near 
Amsterdam, 14 May, 1742, at the age of “sixty-six 
years. The suspension was never removed, and he 
continued a schism: itic, and professor of Jansenism 
to the end of his career; having, on four se parate 
occasions, administered ‘the rite of consecration, 
without any episcopal assistance, to the first four 
Jansenist Archbishops of Utrecht, as follows :— 
1724, Oct. 15, Cornelius Steenoven, died 1725, 
April 3, at Leyden; 1725, Sep. 30, Cornelius- 
Joannes Barchman-Wuytiers, died 1733, May 13, 
at Rhynwyck, near Utrecht ; 1734, Oct. 28, 
Theodorus Van der Croon, died 1739, June 9; 
and 1739, Oct. 18, Petrus-Joannes Meindaerts, 
who carried on the succession (after Varlet’s death 
in 1742, as above), by consecrating bishops for the 
restored sees of Haarlem and Deventer, and died 
1767, Oct. 31. There have been eighteen Jansenist 
prelates between the years 1742 and 1873, nine of 
Utrecht, eight of Haarlem (including the new 
bishop, Dr. Casparus-Joannes Rinkel, Pastor of 
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the church of S. Nicolaas at Krommenie, in the 
diocese of Haarlem, consecrated on August 11 
last, in the church of S. Laurent at Rotterdam), and 
five of Deventer. The present occupant of the 
latter see is Dr. Herman Heykamp, who was con- 
secrated in July, 1854. The archbishopric of 
Utrecht has been vacant since the death of Dr. 
Hendrik-Johannes Van Buul on June 4. The 
Jansenist Church of Holland consists, at present, 
of two bishops, twenty-four pastors, and a popula- 
tion of about 7,000 souls, distributed over sixteen 
parishes in the diocese of Utrecht, and nine in 
that of Haarlem ; the diocese of Deventer has now 
no church or congregation belonging to the com- 
munion, the bishop being dean of the metropolitan 
chapter, and pastor of 8. Laurent’s Church at 
Rotterdam ; and the chapter of Haarlem ceased to 
exist in 1867; on the death of its late bishop, 
Dr. Lambertus de Jongh, the see remained vacant 
for six years, owing to there being a question 
as to whether the right of election of a bishop 
devolved upon the clergy of the diocese, or upon 
the Archbishop of Utrecht and his metropolitan 
chapter ; the controversy has, however, been settled 
by Dr. Rinkel’s late consecration. Besides the 
twenty five churches scattered over the north of 
Holland—the principal of which are those at 
Utrecht, Rotterdam, and Amsterdam—there is one 
on the island of Nordstrand, in the duchy of 
Slesvig, belonging Prussia, which is 
— nt on the diocese of Utrecht. ae a 


ichmond, 


now to 


P.S. Should a catalogue of all the Jansenist 
uccession be acc eptable to the readers of “N.& Q)., ; 
I shall gladly furnish one. 


Hart Hatv: 


(5% S. i. 51. 


Hertrorp CoLLecr, OxFrorp 
Lorp LyTre.ton, as a Cambridge 
man, hesitates very naturally to render “ Aula 
Cervina” as Hart Hall. The following information 
may remove the doubt, as well as help to confirm 
the Editorial Note concerning it. First, the site 
can be determined by Gutch’s Anthony Wood, 
where, in speaking of the buildings of 8. Alban 
Hall, he says, “The walks now used by this Hall 
lying in the east part thereof, belong alsa to 
Merton by virtue of a lease from Balliol College 
whereon anciently stood Hert Hall.” Then again 
in The History of the University of Oxford, we 
are told that Walter de Stapledon, the subsequent 
founder of Exeter College, when about to accom- 
plish his munificent design of founding a college 
or hall in Oxford, engaged Hart Hall, and after- 
wards completed his plan on the spot where 
Hertford College now stands (i. ¢., by removing 
it to the present site of Magdalen Hall). Hart 
Hall continued to be a place of education without 
interruption till the Principalship of Dr. Richard 
Newton, who conceived the plan of endowing it 
as a college. King George III., accordingly, fur- 





thered his design and made the hall “a Body 
Corporate and Politick” under the name of Hert- 
ford College. Various benefactors and sixty-four 
Principals of Hart Hall are recorded. Dr. Newton 
then became the first Principal of Hertford College 
after the Royal Charter had been granted in 1740, 
Whether the following note, which occurs in the 
history quoted above, accounts for the extinction 
of “ Hertford College” and the substitution of 
Magdalen Hall, I do not know 

“ By the statutes, it may be called by the name of 
any other person who will complete the endowment of 
it, or become the principal benefactor to it.” 

A. H. B. 


8. Aiban Hall, Oxford. 


Tue American Crvitn War (4° §, xii. 368.)— 
The only history of the war from a Southern point 
The History of the War between th 
States, by Hon. Alexander H. Stephens, ex-Vice- 
President of the Confederate States, now M.C. 
from the State of Georgia. This, however, is 
rather a history of the causes which led to the war 
than of military operations. Materials for a his- 
tory of the war, consisting of official reports of 
commanders, and other original documents, are 
being collected by the Southern Historical Society, 
and published from time to time in their official 
organ, The Southern Magazine (Baltimore, Mary- 
land). G. L. H 


Greenville, Ala. 


of view, is 


Matruew Paris (4 §, xii. 473.)—If it be the 
rule, as I believe it is, that the commemoration of 
persons, whose bodies have been removed from one 
place of sepulture to another, be altered from the 
day of their death to the day of their translation, 
then, undoubtedly, Mr. Garon is right, and the 
author of Parliaments and Councils of England is 
wrong. And what gives a strong colour to Mr. 
GALTon’s view is, that in the Church of England 
( ‘alendar, pre fixed to the Book of Common Prayer, 
the anniversary days, both of Edward, King of the 
West Saxons, and Edward the Confessor, are set 
down on the days of their respective translation— 
the former on June 20th, the latter on October 
13th. Rapin places the Parliament in question on 
the 13th of October. He says, “ Which met at 
London, October M. Paris, p- 849. This was 
a Parliament. See Ann. Burton., p. 322” (vol. i, 
325, 1732, Fol., note). We know, from history, 
that Edward, commonly called the Martyr, was 
murdered at Corfe Castle on 18th March, 978, and 


24], 
oth. 










that Edward the Confessor died peacefully in his 
bed, on Jan., 5th, 1066. Wheatley, Stephens, 
with all the best writers on this subject, are quite 
unanimous in their opinion—an opinion identical 
with Mr. GaLton’s. Epmunp Tew, M.A. 





Famity Names GIVEN 1x Baptism (4 S. xii. 
495.)—The reason why in Roman Catholic countries 
family names are not given in baptism is because 
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it is thought necessary or desirable that the child 
should have a tutelary saint, who is for the most 
part the saint presiding over the day when the 
little stranger made his first appearance. The 
name is therefore sought in the calendar, and in 
this practice we have the origin of our “ Johns,” 
“ Thomases,” and so forth. In Anglo-Saxon coun- 
tries this part of the significance of name-giving 
became lost as the old Catholic traditions died out, 
although the ancient custom is still generally fol- 
lowed from habit. Sometimes in Italy, but very 
seldom, people who do not care about the saints 
give family names to their children. Thus Gari- 
baldi’s two sons are named respectively Menotti 
and Ricciotti. Such saintless beings, having no 


recognized onomastic day, are liable to the disad- 
vantage of receiving no presents or other attentions 
from their friends on what in Catholic lands is the 
equivalent of our “ birth-day.” mm. Ei. 


Paste sy Picnier (5 §. i. 7.)—Information 
will be found in Rey. C. W. King’s various books 
on Gems, in reply to CREscENT’s inquiry. Briefly 
recapitulating which, I may say that the Pichlers, 
John and Louis, were celebrated engravers at 
Naples during the latter half of the last century, 
where they successfully imitated the antique style 
of gem-engraving. I possess a fine intaglio on 
sard by Louis Pichler, of the head of Paris. It is 
signed in the exergue A‘ II’; and I doubt not that 
there are also the initials of the name on the paste. 
I believe that the gems executed by Louis are 
much esteemed by foreign collectors. The execu- 
tion is perfect, but my gem, at any rate, appears 
greatly deficient in vigour and character, if com- 
pared with any fine antique work. Pastes are 
made by pressing the disc of glass, when hot, upon 
a matrix of tripoli and pipeclay. Mr. King states 
that the number of pastes issued by Tassie was 
15,833. J. Exior Hopexry. 

West Derby. 


“To Scrise” (5' §. i. 6.)—It is, perhaps, just 
as well that this verb has not come into general 
use, for it would have increased confusion instead 
of simplifying matters. The regular verb “to 
scribe” being already in use in our language, 
where it has no less than two meanings, or rather 
applications. 

ist. When timber merchants measure up timber 
that they have bought, they mark the number of 
the balk and their initials or private marks on each 
nae with a small iron instrument made purposely. 
Marking timber thus is called “scribing” it. I 
am not quite sure whether the instrument is called 
“ scribe” or not, or whether it is called a 
“scribing iron.” It has some such name. 

2nd. When a board has to be fitted against an 
uneven wall or other irregular surface, a carpenter 
will lay the edge of the board against the wall ; 
there will, of course, be points where the board 





touches, and gaps where the wall is hollow. He 
then takes a pair of compasses fixed open to a 
certain distance, and drawing one point of the 
compasses along the wall, with the other point he 
traces a line on the surface of the board, which 
line is, of course, parallel to the wall, and follows 
all its irregularities. This process is called “ scrib- 
ing” the board ; and when the wood is chipped 
away to the line which the carpenter “ has scribed” 
it fits into all the hollows and projections of the 
wall. Rosert HoLianp. 
Mobberley, Cheshire. 


Use or Invertep Commas (5@ §. i. 9.)—I 
apprehend the only answer that can be given to 
the question, Why do half-educated persons use 
inverted commas oddly? is, that they are half- 
educated : and to the question, What idea was in 
the mind of the writer? the reply is, No idea at all, 
or none capable of being expressed. It is one of 
the many blunders in punctuation and the like 
that one sees on sign-boards, &c.—marks of admi- 
ration for full stops, commas for hyphens, and 
other varieties. One of the latter was for many 
years to be seen over a shop-door near Bromsgrove, 
and is ludicrous enough to be embalmed. A man 
meant to describe himself as a farrier and a cow- 
doctor. What he actually did was to announce 
himself to all mankind in this threefold fashion, 
as “ William Brettell, Beast, Leech, and Farrier.” 

LYTTELTON. 


Scortisn Famity or Epear (5 §. i. 125.)}— 
Nothing is so certain as uncertainty ; and in some 
matters one may be excused a benevolent unbelief. 
The author of the work referred to disclaims any 
intention of disparaging the Edgars of Eyemouth, 
but he is not justified in admitting their claim to 
represent Edgar of Newtown, until they have 
substantiated it before the Lyon King of Arms. 
If genuine, nothing can be easier than to do so. 
A reference to other claims in the same work will 
show that the author was in the position of “the 
painter who pleased everybody and nobody.” 
There were two contemporary Richard Edgars in 
the same county, and each had a brother Andrew, 
therefore the settlement referred to [1767] does 
not show the connecting link between R. E., of 
Newtown, and the Rey. John Edgar, of Hutton. 
And again, in Molle v. Riddell, if I mistake not, 
the question on which that action was founded 
was settled adversely to Molle (acting for Rev. 
J. E.) before any question of pedigree arose. But, 
so far as I am aware, no pedigree ever has been 
proved, and until it is, and to the satisfaction of 
the proper authorities, the question must, I think, 
be considered open. Besides this, the representa- 
tion of Newtown would not necessarily carry that 
of Wedderlie in the male line. Coincidences are 
often so embarrassing, that when we encounter 
them it is well to pause. Sp. 
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Sacrep Vessets (5" §. i. 8.)}—I must refer to 
my Sacred Archeology for any information which 
I possess on the subject of “ Benediction with the 
Blessed Sacrament,” for obvious reasons. I may 
however say that the medieval monstrance in 
England was used in two ways: (1) at York we 
find, “ j monstrum cum ossibus 8. Petri in beryl,” 
that is, a reliquary (Monast. 6, p. 1205, a); but 
(2) at Lincoln we find a processional transparent 
vessel, a round pyx of crystal having a place for 
the Sacrament for the Rogation days (1b. 1279) ; 
at Windsor, “ij angeli stantes et portantes fere- 
trum de berillo ad imponendum Corpus Christi ” 
(1b. 1364); so at Aberdeen, “una pyxis de 
crystallo cum diversis reliquiis” (Reg. Aberdon. 
142); “monstrantia argenti deaurata pro custodia 
Eucharistise, monstrantia pro conservatione reliqui- 
arum” (Ib. 185); “monstrantia instar Calicis pro 
custodia Ven. Sacramenti cum visitantur infirmi” 
(Ib. 186) ; “j stondyng pyx of crystal and gylt to 
bere the Sacrament in sett with stones and jewels 
besides the crystal” (MS. Inv. S. Stephen’s Westm.). 
The rites of Durham mention a goodly “Shrine 
ordained to be carried the said day in procession, 
called Corpus Christi Shrine, and on the height of 
the said shrine a four-squared box all of chrystal, 
wherein was enclosed the Holy Sacrament of the 
Aulter.” “A Nooster [ostensorium] for the Sacra- 
ment of curios work of sylver and gylt haveing a 
beryll in it cxliiii. unces” (MS. Inv. Westm. Abbey). 

In 1452 the Council of Cologne forbade expo- 
sition on the altar, or carrying the Host visibly in 
procession within the “ Monstrance,” except upon 
Corpus Christi day, and one other day in the year 
on an extraordinary occasion. In 1699 Grancolas 
says that benediction with the Holy Sacrament 
was not earlier than a century before that date. 
The English instances of a portable monstrance 
date only from the second quarter of the sixteenth 
century. “ Blessing with the Chalice” is mentioned 
by Becon and in the Homilies. 

Mackenzie E, C. Watcorr. 


“ JACARANDA” (5* §, i. 28.)—This is the com- 
mon name in Brazil for rosewood. It is sold to 
English buyers for export under this name, and is 
not a tree fit for conservatories. 3 

I have had excellent furniture made of this 
wood in Brazil. It is a species of rosewood. 

Gort. 

“Tue Farr Concunriye,” &c. (5% §, i, 28.)— 
I take the beautiful Vanella to be Anne Vane, 
daughter of Gilbert, Lord Barnard, who bore a 
natural son to Frederick Lewis, Prince of Wales, 
father of George III. John Heneage Jesse, in 
The Memoirs of the Court to the Death of George IT., 
gives this child the singular name of “ Fitz- 
Frederick of Cornwall.” He was born in 1732 (the 
date of H. 8. A.’s book) and died before his mother, 
in 1736. She died on the 11th March in that year. 





I suppose P. (or Prince) Alexis stands for the 
owner of the “princely stare,” but who was Albi- 
marides I cannot say. C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 


Eartr’s “PuimLoLtocy or THE ENGLIsA 
Toneve” (5 §. i. 29.)—The fashion which C, P. F, 
asks after seems, like some other old fashions, to be 
re-appearing. I have seen it in people’s letters who 
are not, that I know of, specially old-fashioned; 
and in printing it may be seen in some of Bagster’s 
Bibles and New Testaments. He professes, | 
believe, to employ it “ wherever a line may be saved 
by doing so.” C. F. S. Warren, M.A, 


“Ye” for “the” is still frequently used in 
their drafts by all classes of lawyers; and I have 
met with it in the correspondence of friends of my 
own, middle-aged and young. It is a very con- 
venient form of contraction in rapid writing, and 
all the old contractions are kept up in legal drafting, 
and sometimes in the copies, for this very reason. 


a, & 


“THe Way Ovr” (5 §S. i. 26.)—A. A. L. has 
been imposed upon by a “traveller's tale.” The 
“spaski Vorota,” or Gate of the Redeemer, the 
principal entrance to the Kremlin, is so called from 
a painting over the gateway, held in great reverence 
from ancient times. It is to this that the obeisance 
is made in uncovering the head in passing under 
the arch. This custom has prevailed from the date 
of the erection of the gateway, in 1491, and was 
formerly enforced by severe penalties. As to 
Government official being stationed to see that due 
reverence is observed, there is frequently a sentry 
on duty, but I have passed through many a time 
without seeing any such official, Any person 
failing to uncover would run the risk of being 
“bonneted” by some passing Gorodoveeye, or 
citizen. 

Whether Napoleon left the Kremlin by this 
gate or not, I do not know; but certainly this has 
no connexion with the custom alluded to. 

J. A. Picton. 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


‘ 


“OrpEAL” (5 §. i. 25.)—That ordeal is pro- 
perly a dissyllable is shown by its old form ordeal 
as given in dictionaries ; but it seems hardly correct 
to say that “deal is also spelt dole,” for while these 
words differed originally as active and passive, 
dole being clearly traceable to dal, which, according 
to Horne Tooke, is the past part. of delan, to 
divide, they still differ as to shades of meaning, 
however closely they may now agree in their gene- 
ral signification ; this appears in the phrases, “a 
great deal,” “a scanty dole,” while to dole out alms 
does not express quite the same thing as to deal 
them out. In addition to the G. urtheil with 
which our word is in fact identical, the Russian 
or Sclavonic otdél, ¢. ¢., out-dél, signifying division, 
bears a striking resemblance in form to ordeal, and 
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in signification to its primitive meaning of choosing 
out. To recur for a moment to the word dole, I 
cannot refrain from transcribing, as quoted by H. 
Tooke, s. voc., the following couplet from Dryden’s 
translation of Juv. Sat. 1 :— 
“« Clients of old were feasted; now a poor 
Divided dole is dealt at th’ outward door.” 


W. B. C. 


“Buryp Harry’s Watuace” (5" §, i, 29.)— 
The first edition of Blind Harry’s Wallace was 
published in Edinburgh in the year 1570, For 
list of subsequent editions vide Allibone’s Dic- 
tionary of English Literature, under “ Henry the 
Minstrel.” The only MS. copy known of Sir 
William Wallace is in the Advocates’ Library, 
Edinburgh, dated 1488. ‘ 

Sparks HenpDERSON WILLIAMS. 

18, Kensington Crescent, W. 


Tue First Encuisn Commerciat Treaty (5% 
§. i. 29) with any foreign country was that with 
Norway in 1217 (Rymer, Fe. i. 223), and the first 
commercial treaty with Flanders was in 1274. 
Consult Anderson’s Historical and Chronological 
Deduction of the Origin of Commerce, vol. i., pp. 
200-235. Epwarp So.ity. 
RecisteR Booxs Stamrep (5 §, i, 27.)—If 
W. P. C. will refer to the Act of Parliament, 23 
Geo. III., and to the History of Parish Registers 
in England, by J. S. Burn, ed. 1862, page 34, he 
will there find the information he is in search of 
on this subject. The stamp duty of 3d. was im- 
posed by the above Act from the lst of October, 
1783, the provisions of which Act were extended 
to the Dissenters from the Ist of October, 1785, 
under Act 25 Geo. III., and both Acts were re- 
pealed in 1794 by Act 34 Geo. IIL, c. 11. 

Cuartes A. J. Mason. 

3, Gloucester Crescent, Hyde Park, W. 

By 23 Geo. IIL, c. 67, the following duty was 
imposed as from the Ist day of October, 1783: 
“Upon the entry of any burial, marriage, birth, or 
christening in the register of any parish, precinct, 
or place in Great Britain, a stamp duty of three- 
pence.” The Act was, by sec. 7, not to extend to 
burials from hospitals or workhouses, nor to the 
birth or christening of any child of parents receiving 
any parish relief. By sec. 8 the Act applied to the 
registers kept by the “ people called Quakers,” and 
a further Act, 25 Geo. III., c. 75, extended its ap- 
plication to the registers of Protestant Dissenters 
from the Church of England. Both Acts were 
repealed in 1794 by 34 Geo. III., c. 11, and not 
before. Either, therefore, W. C. P. is mistaken 
in respect of the year in which the stamps cease to 
appear on the register; or there happened to 
be no entries thereon between 1786 and 1794, 
which is at least unlikely ; or, “the parson, vicar, 
or curate, or other person having authority to 





make” these entries on the register of the Wilt- 
shire parish, laid himself open to the penalty im- 
posed by sec. 3 of the above firstly recited Act. 

H. M. R. P. 


“ ALL NIGHT THE sTorM,” &c. (5% §. i. 48.)— 
W. W. will find another W. W., one William 
Wordsworth, to be the author of the poem he 
seeks. See Rossetti’s edition of Wordsworth, pp. 
327-8, the lines he quotes being ll. 28-9 of the 
noblest tribute ever paid Grace Darling. 

A. B. Grosart. 

Blackburn. 

Tue Greek Swatitow Sone (5" 8. i. 48.)— 
The Swallow Song, alluded to by A ForeicNneEr, 
may be found in The Golden Treasury of Ancient 
Greek Poetry, published at the Clarendon Press, p. 
108. Cuaries Swarnson, M.A. 

lighhurst Wood. 

Mrs. Sippons a Scutpror (5 §. i. 48.)}—I 
have some recollection of being shown a bust (in 
plaster?) of Mrs. Siddons, by herself, when sur- 
veying the rooms at Newnham, near Oxford, in 
1832, or thereabouts. J. R. B. 


Mr. Herpert SPENCER AND THE PoKER (4 8. 
xii. 471, 523.)—I do not think it would be neces- 
sary to institute a series of experiments to prove 
that the placing a poker perpendicularly before a 
grate has an effect in causing the fire to burn, or 
what has not been inaptly termed) to “ draw up.” 
However slight the effect may be—and I believe it 
to be only slight*—it is to be accounted for on 
perfectly scientific principles ; viz., by dividing 
and concentrating the current of air, which every 
fire “draws up” to itself. This was the view, J 
remember, that the late Professor Daniell (inventor 
of the pyrometer) took of it, in incidentally speak- 
ing of “this old woman’s custom” in his lectures 
on Heat at King’s College. 

Most persons are aware that the air, which is 
composed of oxygen and nitrogen, is a perfectly 
elastic fluid. When combustion takes place, as in 
the ignition of a fire, great rarefication ensues in 
and about it, forming, under favourable circum- 
stances (as in a furnace) almost a complete vacuum. 
Inconsequence of this rarefication and the elasticity 
of the air, the latter rushes forward to fill up the 
space, and is as greedily sucked in, as it were, by 
the fire. And now comes “the tug of war”— 
“ Greek meets Greek!” Air and coal are decom- 
posed, and their elements or atoms wage a war of 
extinction—neither gives in ; both are destroyed 
or rather enter into new combinations, for there 

* It must be remembered that, before so placing it, 
the fire itself generally, at least frequently, receives a 
“ poke,” which would have considerable effect in causing 
> to burn by admitting the air to pass through it mor 
ree:y. 
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13 no such thing as destruction), and a few ashes 


only remain to tell the tale. 

But the modus operandi of the poker will be 
best understood by comparison. The more we en- 
deavour to oppose the admission of the air to the 
fire the fiercer the conflict becomes. If you close 
your fireplace, and leave only a small opening 
before the grate; you will hear its rushing forward 
acts like a pair of bellows—this concentration feed- 
ing it more rapidly, and destroying it more rapidly. 
Diminish opposition by increasing the size of the 
aperture, and the force will diminish in like ratio. 
This applies still more to furnaces where the air is 
compelled to pass entirely through the fire. 

It may not be uninteresting to note here the 
great analogy between our own breathing, as well 
as that of quadrupeds and birds, and what may be 
called the breathing of fire. By means of our 
lungs, acting like a pair of bellows, we draw in the 
air, which is rapidly decomposed. We absorb the 
oxygen to support the combustion of life, and we 
exhale or throw off chiefly carbonic acid (which is 
poison) and watery vapour. Now the vacuum 
formed by fire becomes its lungs, by means of 
which the air is drawn in; and, as in our own 
lungs, it is rapidly decomposed and robbed of its 
oxygen to support combustion; whilst carbonic 
acid, steam, &c., are driven off. Trees and plants, 
too, breathe by means of their leaves, which are 
their lungs, in a somewhat similar way. Cut off 
the leaves of a plant and it will soon perish. If 
the leaves become worm-eaten it will soon look 
sickly : if it is not stopped it will die from con- 
sumption ! 

Whilst ridiculing the want of “ qualitative and 
quantitative ideas of physical causation ” in others, 
Mr. Herbert Spencer does not appear to have quite 
apprehended them himself—at least in the present 
instance. MEDWEIG. 


Wetsu Lanovace (4 §, xii. 368, 415, 523.)— 
My suggestion that our word “twelfth” might 
have been derived from “ ystwyll,” which is Welsh 
for “ Twelfth-day,” has not found favour with your 
correspondents ; and, after reading their com- 
munications, I am not disposed to press it. But, 
supposing my notion to have been erroneous, a 
question remains to be solved, viz., whence is that 
English word “twelfth” derived? I am unable 
to find its origin in any other language with which 
I am acquainted. As to the pronunciation of the 
Welsh “i,” I think your correspondents deny too 
broadly its resemblance in sound to our “ thl,” or 
“Ith” (as the case may be). I have often been in 
Wales and heard Welsh spoken by the natives ; 
but, while admitting that the English orthography 
just quoted does not adequately or exactly convey 
the sound of the Welsh aspirated “I,” I maintain 
that it bears a fairly approximate resemblance to 
it, and that no other combination of English letters 





of the alphabet could very much improve upon it 
The fact is, that the sound of gutturals and aspj 
rates generally cannot be expressed by letters of 
the alphabet. For instance, it would be impossible 
by such means to represent the two distinct sounds 
of “Ich” and “ Ach” in the German. 

gut, to return'to the etymology of “ ystwyll” 
I am surprised to find Mr. Unnone (who, from 
his letter, I should fancy, knows more of the 
language than I do) doubting the existence of 
Welsh words in which “ys” precedes syllables 
beginning with “tw,” or “t” and another conso- 
nant. There are, in fact, several such, and, there. 
fore, I do not think he is entitled to assume that 
the word in question, “ystwyll,” ought to be 
syllabled thus, “y” and “stwyll”; for in Welsh 
“ys” is commonly used both as a prefix and a 
expletive. I have, therefore, quite as much right 
to assume that the division of the word should be 
into “ys” and “twyll.” On this assumption, 
another etymology for “ ystwyll” may be suggested. 
One of the meanings of “twyll” is “an illusion? 
If we translate that into “appearance,” we have 
the “epiphany” at once. This may be also deemed 
“far fetched,” but I think it is not more so than 
deriving “ ystwyll” from the French “ étoile,” or, 
as W. R. proposes, from the Welsh “ Gwyll? 
which would metamorphose “ gloom and darkness” 
into the appearance of a star !—surely the most 
striking example ever met with of the “lucus 4 
non lucendo” ! M. H. R. 


“Broopy ” (4% §, xii. 324, 395, 438 ; 5 Si, 
37.)—I think Latimer used the word in the ordi- 
nary manner of good writers :— 

“ Saul and his bloody house.”—2 Sam. xxi. 1. 

** Even the rememberers of bloody Mary might do that 
unpopular Queen the justice,” &c.—Saturday Review, 
Jan. 10, 1874, p. 48. 

And Macbeth is advised by the apparition to 

** Be bloody, bold, and resolute,” &c. 

The omission of the comma would vulgarize the 
entire passage. FiTzHOPKINS. 

[See “ N. & Q.,” 3°" S. xii. 460; 4S. i. 41, 88, 132, 210, 
283.] 


3IBLIOGRAPHY OF Uroptras (48. xi. 519; xi. 

2, 22, 41, 91, 153, 199.)—I have before me— 

“The Travels of Hildebrand Bowman, Esquire, into 
Carnovirria, Taupiniera, Olfactaria, and Auditante, im 
New Zealand ; in the Island of Bonhommica, and in the 
powerful Kingdom of Luxo-Volupto, on the Great 
Southern Continent. Written by Himself, who west 
on Shore in the Adventure’s large Cutter, at Queen Char- 
lotte’s Sound, New Zealand, the fatal 17th of December, 
1773; and escaped being cut off, and devoured, with the 
rest of the Boat’s crew, by happening to be a-shooting 
the woods; where he was afterwards unfortunately | 
behind by the Adventure. London: Printed for 
Strahan, and T. Cadell, in the Strand, 1778. Svo. xv. and 
400 pp.” 


I should feel greatly obliged to any correspondent 
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who would inform me whether “ Hildebrand Bow- 
man” is a fictitious name, and whether the state- 
ment which commences the first chapter—‘I was 
born in Holdernesse, a district of Yorkshire, near 
the borough of Heyden (i. e. Hedon), of which my 
father was a freeman ”—is founded on fact. 
CuarLes A, FEDERER. 
Bradford. 

“Essays” (4% 
—] quote from the edition 
follow ing is the title,— 


Tue LATIN VERSION OF Bacon’s 
S, xii. 474 ; 5S. i. 13. 
of which the 


“Francisci BAcont, 
Sermones Fideles, 
Interiora Rerum. 
boni et mali, &c. 

“TImpensis Joh. Baptiste Schinwetteri. 
ad Menum, MDCLXV. 

Illustri et excellenti Domino 
GEORGIO 
Duci Buckinghamiz, Summo Anglize Admirallio. 
Honoratissime Domine, 

“Salomon inquit, Nomen bonum est instar Vague ntt 
fragrantis et pretiosi. . . . Consentaneum igitur duxi, 
“Affectui et obligationi mez, erga Jllustrissimam Domina- 
tiorem tuam, ut Nomen tuum illis prafigam, tam in 
editione Anglica quam Latina. Etenim in bona spe sum 
Volumen carum in Latinam (Linguam scilicet uni- 
versalem) versum posse durare, quamdiu Libri et Litera 
durent:... 


Baronis de VERULAMIO. .... 
Ethici, Politici, (2conomici; sive 
Accedunt Faber Fortunz, colores 


Francofurti 


“ Tllustrissime Dominationis tuse 
Servus devinctissimus et ~e 
8S. ALBAN.’ 
It would appear, therefore, that ae ‘tothe as well 
as the English version of the Essays is due to 
Bacon himself. M. Victor Cousin (Cours di 
Philosophie, Bruxell s, 1840), Tom. IL., p- 102, 
states :-— 

*‘ Hobbes était un ami et un disciple avoué de Bacon. 
Nous savons que c'est Hobbes qui, avec Ben-Jonson, a 
traduit l’'admirable Anglais de Bacon dans un Latin qui 
a aussi sa beauté.” 

M. Cousin is referring especially to the D. 
Augmentis Scientiarum and the Novum Organum. 
Can any of the correspondents of “N. & Q.” cite 
an authority for the Essays also ? B. E. N. 


Arms or Huncary (4 §. xii. 426, 500; 5 §. 
i. 39.)—Two correspondents write that there is no 
particular reason why Hungary should have a 
triple mount in its Arms, and also that the dexter 
half has no meaning. They are, I venture to 
assert, not quite correct. Hungary is known by 
all Hungarians, and spoken of not uncommonly, if 
perhaps | euphuistically, as “the land of the four 
rivers and the three mountains,” the rivers being 
the Danube, Theiss, Save, and Drave—in Hun- 
garian, Duna, Tisza, Szava, Drava; the mountains 
Tatra, Fatra, Matra, the popular names of three 
of the highest points of the Carpathians. The 
Arms are alw: ys said to represent this—i. ¢., the 
four bars argent on the dexter side the four 
rivers, and the three mountains vert on the sinister 





side these three mountain peaks. 
therefore, significations. 

If your correspondents will refer to a memoir of 
that great and lamented man, the late Count 
Stephe n Szecheryi, in the Revue des Deux Mondes 
for 1867, they will see that he used the expres- 
sion I have quoted, in referring to the country for 
which he lived and died. 

Aveustus GoLpsmMID. 


Caser Wfxe: Carrion (4 §. xii. 190, 256, 
399; 5% §. i. 39.)\—I thought that our word 
carrion best represented taraf, as a term of re- 
proach, applicable from a Jewish point of view, 
even to what we should consider the very best 
meat. oe Be He 

Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


They have both, 


Funerat Garvanps (4% §. xii. 406, 480; 5% 
S. i. 12, 57.)}—There are two very interesting 
papers on this subject in that charming work The 
Sketch Book, by Washington Irving, one entitled 
“Rural Funerals,” the other “The Pride of the 
Village.” Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Tue VioLteT, THE Naprotronic Fiower (4 
S. xi. 134, xii. 452; 5 §. i. 18.)\—I remember 
some very pretty devices in violets which came 
out, I believe, on the death of the son of Napoleon, 
the “ King of Rome”; they had, on the edge of the 
petals, profiles of the members of the family ; each 
profile formed the outward edge of the petal, look- 
ing at the flower, not away from it, so that the 
face was white. E. L. BLENKINSOPP. 


don’t know if the violet was connected with 
the Napoleonic dynasty before 1814; but in that 
year, while the Emperor was in Elba, coloured 
prints were circulated, representing a plant of 
violet in blow. But, on looking close, an outline 
of Napoleon’s side-face was discernible among the 
leaves and flowers. Beneath was the motto “En 
printemps il reviendra.” This was realised in 
1815. The soldiers talked of him, among them- 
selves, as “ Corporal Violet.” - 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 
Wilkes, Sheridan, Fox. The Opposition under George 
the Third. By W. F. Rae. (Isbister & Co.) 
Tue last published life of Wilkes was bracketed with 
that of Cobbett, and was from the pen of the Rev. 
John Selby Watson, of such unhappy notoriety. This 
book was published in 1870. Comparing the two lives of 
Wilkes, one might almost think that the writers were 
treating of two totally distinct persons. Mr. Rae treats 
his subject in a masterly way; he is rather unjust, 
perhaps, to George III., who was not without some 
excuse. He was not a little driven into the course he 
took by the efforts of others to ride over him, roughshod. 
However this may be, Mr. Rae has told the story of His 
Majesty’s Opposition with great spirit. Morally, the 
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three men were not exemplary; politically, they were 

not so bad as their enemie "s painted them. Any way, they Motices to Correspondents. 

have never been more cleverly treated than in this most R. W.—The passage occurs in Tacitus, in the deg 
readable volume, not the least merit of which is that it is | tion of the funeral of Junia :—“ Catone avunculo geni 
legible type, which is most pleasant | Cassii uxor, M. Bruti soror” Annai, iii., 76. ‘‘ Prasg 
gebant Cassius atque Brutus eo ipso quod effigies eq 

Modern Birmingham and its Institutions. A Chronicle non visebantur.” Their “imagines” were not “= 
“ta = . : the twenty that figured at Junia’s funeral. The 6 

of Local <a from 1841 to 1871. Compiled and]... .. st A 
Edited by J. Alford Langford, LL. Vol. L. (Bir- stitution being subverted, the assertors of public libe 

. were not to =A honoured, but, as Tacitus elsewh 


mingham, Osborne ; onion @ Simpkin & Co.) a ? ne hw ; ; 
Dr. Lanororp is approa hing r the ie se of his long and | T™rks, “ Negatus honor gloriam intendit. 
valuable labours. He has already told tke story of Bir- . W. _D. Oakham).—S Juropean Magazine, ¥j 
mingham from a very early period down to the first year 3, 241, for a life Cardinal Langham, 
named in the above title-page. Books compiled as these | is th conjectured that, from his name and the leg 
have been, with scholar! reand rare discreti { he left the church, he s born at Langham 
among the very best « — ns to local history. , lar ire. The 





in a large, handsome, 
to the eyes of the reader. 


” 


bequest seems to have consisted 
Langford has not much mor > te oem and we congratulate | a vestment and an altar. 
him on the approaching rv rmination of a ¢ which . WN. yde —Skinner derives Ball 
does him so much hon ur. to ps uss over. . Marti n’s henein, Cute 
The Orkneyinga Saga 'ranslated from the landic. | Carfax from its situation at the meeting of ‘the fo 
By Jon. A. Llealtalin and Gilbert _— lie. Edited, | main streets of the city, the qu ‘ 
with Notes and Introduction, by Joseph Anderson 1¢ Carfax conduit, now in Nuneham Park. 

- (Edinburgh, Edn onston & Douglas.) > — f "he Sound Dues (for lighting the Cattegat) 
HE Keeps r of N Museum of the Ant julties . yen’? 2 England first paid them in 1450, 
of Scotland has ac dk led to tl 1e national stock of poetry and | ;.- a date hwo caeaeei , py arent De 2 mast 
history. This early history of the northern Jarles is et a Sige Px. ; od gore ait shove of i ™ 
founded on national songs, the springs of history itself ad ated to 1,195! : ee pay 
More than half the volume is occupied with an Introdu ee ae eee 
tion, in which more is to be learnt about Orkney than can 
be easily found elsewhere. We recommend workers out | nunciation of whose name he desires to ascertain. O8 
on holiday next summer to read this b fore starting | corr spondents, asking questions of a similar quality, 
then to Aberdeen referred to general custom and to pronouncing dictionari 
and, ¥ ; , th usually les : inquirer as puzzled as ever. 

They will ex; t ing, a novel j ire . L. H.—The correction | s already bee 
Facetia. the Muses’ Recreat i  §. xii. 455. Distance will often 
Containing severall Pieces of Poet jue Wit ty Sir | been anticipate 1. 
J.M. and Ja. 8. 1658. ; ; T. H. C.—“ Never ka Gift Horse in 
we Bi t .*- severa oems, no rmerly | Pobelais, IL: H 1s, Pt. L, Canto i., 
ubish t 005. : ‘ » & me 
Wit's Recreation. Selected fom the Finest Fancies of | '* #4 to be quoted by St. Jerome. 
Moderne Muses, with a T! sand Outlandish Proverbs 
1640. The whole diligent red with the Origina 
with all the Wood Engravings, Plates, 
Notes. New Edition, w li 
and a Portrait of Sir Jol 
Hotten.) 
Tue above works are ar he reprints whi 
as much in fashi vith certain readers as 
comedies are on the stag “here are students 
in such literature, | , oks are for upper she F. H. Stratuany is referred 
They are, compared with » poetry and wit, 25 
crab apple and the sloe ar: a Ribstone pip; ul . J. F.—We must first see the epitaphs in question) 
- : : I 
an Orleans plum. Pre pee rus. inrravsetan.—Of course, the date should be 1668. 


M. R. N. should apply to the person the proper 





Centenarianism. Forwarde 


l for an Oliver.’ 


In Whitaker's Alma NN attain ihe ’. E. B.—In our next “ Shakspeariana.” 
tionable Royal Pensions,” there i e. J. dship,| J+ H. L. A.—Returned. 
“ Chaffwax,” 1,145/. 11s 3 asks, is Several contributions, already in type, are unavoid 
**Chaffwax”? What can make it, or Aim, her, worth | deferred. 
such a sum NOTICE. 
ca : “ : Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ 
BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES, Editor ’—Advertisements and Business Letters to “ 
WANTED TO PURCHASE Publisher "—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, St 
‘f wing books to be sent direct to | London, W.C. 
eT r ju ,» Whose names aud addresses 
are given for that purpose We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
we R or Sart : Azim 157 munications which, for any reason, we do not print; 
FES AED QUERIES » 34, Jam. 16, to this rule we can make no exception. 
Wanted by Ar 
To all communications should be affixed the name 


address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, 


Lena ; or, the Silent Woman 
as a guarantee of good faith, 


Wanted by Miss J. Curt searam House, Rye 











